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In one of ‘his essays William Hazlitt says of the character of a 
scholar, ‘“‘Such a one lives all his life in a dream of learning, and 
has never once had his sleep broken by a real sense of things.” 
If ever the conscienceless Philistine might with aptness have 
applied this saying to the theological scholar, that time is past. 
The theologian has in these last terrible years been rudely enough 
awakened from his dogmatic slumbers. It may be that he has 
not as yet arrived at a real sense of things, but he is concerned to 
arrive. As he anxiously consults his academic time-table he finds 
some stations on the route over which the times are taking him 
with such rapidity not marked at all. Evidently the document 
needs revision. 

At any other time it would have been quite useless, not to 
say audacious, to suggest the revision of a scheme so venerable 
and so enhaloed by the unquestioned affection of numbers of 
good people. But in a day when society is asking every insti- 
tution to show its credentials the suggestion does not Seem so 
violent. The theological seminary claims standing as a pro- 
fessional school, the training school of the ministry of religion. 
Its claims will be allowed or ignored according to society’s judg- 
ment of its product. It is true that the product depends in no 
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small measure upon the raw material, but it depends quite as 
much upon what is done with the raw material. Does the process 
make these men actually serviceable to their age? What are the 
notions concerning his business with which the average young 
minister steps forth from the seminary into the community ? 

It is beside the mark to debate whether the priestly or the 
prophetic conception of the minister’s function can claim the 
hour. Only the voice of the prophet has ever challenged an age 
as perturbed as ours. But what does the theological curriculum 
do to produce men of prophetic mold? It is evident that only 
a real sense of things can ground a truly prophetic ministry. It 
is that sense of things which gives body to such a ministry. It is 
that real sense of things which constitutes every prophetic min- 
istry a glorified ministry of teaching. Only such a ministry can 
speak to the heart of the age in the interest of a better and more 
ample world-order. And the power of such a ministry lies not in 
some magical opus operatum, some unimpaired succession, some 
authority external to itself, but in its vision, its idealism, its plan 
and passion for a new order of life. 

Whatever the notions concerning his business which the young 
theologian carries with him to the task, the standard theological 
curriculum, which still dominates the field, reveals the somewhat 
remarkable assumption that ample theological education involves 
chiefly a training in the Bible, church history, systematic theol- 
ogy, and homiletics (to which there may be added for good measure 
something of elocution, liturgics, hymnology, and the like), but 
that it is not necessary that the candidate for the ministry should 
know anything about the human subjects with whom he is to 
deal or the times in which these people live. It is not to be denied 
that the teaching function of the ministry had some place in the 
older curriculum. It was specifically included as catechetics, and 
it was also present by implication in the “matter” of homiletics, 
which was held to be derived from the Bible and Christian experi- 
ence. In the actual practice of the church, catechetics has been 
greatly overshadowed by the lay instruction given through the 
Sunday school, and there has emerged in our Western world a 
whole new discipline with an English name—teligious education. 
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This discipline is recognized as a candidate for honors along with 
the older disciplines. Originally thought of as relating specifi- 
cally to the Sunday school, it is now claiming relation to the entire 
‘process by which religion is integrated with life, whether individual 
or social. 

In this. discussion the question of revising the theological 
curriculum is approached from the angle of religious education 
thus broadly understood, that is, from the angle of a teaching 
ministry. Not only is there need for a chair of religious education 
in every modern theological seminary, but there is also need for a 
thorough revision of all the other disciplines from the point of 
view of a teaching ministry. The minister is not to adorn the 
doctrine but to translate it into current life; the theological semi- 
nary is not to make the minister erudite but to make him a pro- 
phetic medium through whom the word of God may come to the 
people. This claim upon the seminary is beginning to be recog- 
nized, but the provisions for meeting it are as yet to a great extent 
but makeshifts. The full recognition of religious education as 
upon a plane of equality with the older disciplines is a first stage 
in the total adjustment process, and such recognition is painfully 
slow. Any study of the situation in American institutions today 
will but confirm Professor Ward’s statement, made in 1915, that 
“this department is not finding it easy to get its own regular chair 
around the already crowded theological table.”* Professor Coe 
aptly says of the present situation in the seminaries with respect 
to the educational task of the ministry: 

The theological seminaries are somewhat generally increasing the amount 
of their instruction in this subject. But if we ask whether they are now 
ready to supply the churches of the country with pastors who are competent 
to guide their parishes in the reconstruction of religious education—com- 
petent, not in the sense of accomplished and matured craftsmanship, but in 
the sense of knowing how to begin and how to keep on learning—we must 
confess that no denomination has yet brought its seminaries to this standard.? 

The movement toward a more adequate provision for instruc- 
tion in the social application of Christianity is similarly retarded. 

“Religious Education in the Theological Seminaries,” Religious Education, Oc- 
tober, 1915, by Professor Frank G. Ward, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

2Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education (1917), p. 278. 
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Some provision, usually quite limited, has been made for it in 
courses upon Christian ethics; but in very few instances have such 
attempts evinced any adequate grasp of the problems involved, 
to say nothing of their failure to develop a comprehensive and 
fundamental range of instruction. For most institutions the work 
is yet to be done. But this, too, is part of the appeal of a teach- 
ing ministry to the theological institution. 

There are two ends to be achieved through a thorough revision 
of the curriculum of our seminaries. The first end is to make room 
for such subjects as have been largely crowded out hitherto; the 
second is to make the older disciplines themselves more effective; 
and both of these ends are merged in the great aim of producing a 
teaching ministry of prophetic mold and temper. The revision of 
the older disciplines would not only make them more effective but 
would also make ample elbow-room at the crowded theological 
table for the newer disciplines. This would come about through 
a reduction of the older disciplines; in the total curriculum per- 
spective they would occupy a relatively smaller space. And the 
reduction would be justified, for it would rid us of theological 
impedimenta which we cannot afford to carry in so urgent an age 
as ours. 

It may be asked how it is possible to reduce the older dis- 
ciplines. A brief consideration of the first three—the biblical, 
the systematic, and the historical—may serve to show that some 
reduction is possible. We turn first to the biblical studies. One 
ought to be able to assume that in this group of studies the his- 
torical method would be uniformly and consistently employed, but 
a survey of the most recent catalogues of a great number of theo- 
logical schools gives quite the contrary impression. In the first 
place, a large proportion of these institutions attempt to give their 
students a mastery of one or more of the biblical languages; that 
is to say, they require either Hebrew and Greek or at least New 
Testament Greek for graduation. But every teacher of biblical 
languages knows that the average student never becomes expert 
therein; not only has he no special aptitude, but—as things now 
stand in our American colleges—he makes his approach to the 
language too late ever to acquire any facility in its use. This is 
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not to say that the pursuit of Hebrew and Greek should be aban- 
doned by our theological seminaries, but only that the work should 
be put upon an elective basis, so that only those who have some 
real aptitude for language shall enter the linguistic courses and 
those who have no facility in language mastery shall be saved the 
useless drudgery involved in meeting the curriculum requirements. 
Such a readjustment would relieve the standard theological curric- 
ulum of its present linguistic burden. é. 

When all this has been conceded, there remains the question 
whether we should not still be spending too large a proportion of 
our time in biblical studies. A considerable number of our semi- 
naries have already dropped the linguistic requirement for their 
diploma or degree. Does it therefore follow that they have reached 
the point which the claims of a teaching ministry upon the curric- 
ulum would indicate? By no means, for they may still be wide 
of the mark in at least two directions. Biblical studies based 
upon the original languages too often, under the older ideal, lost 
themselves in a meticulous word-study which left the student in 
the end quite without the necessary historical background and 
perspective. And not a few modern courses, given upon the basis 
of the English text, err in the direction of a too detailed verbal 
exegesis. So long as we held to some theory or other of verbal 
inspiration this method seemed to have justification, for a whole 
article of the divine will might lie in some linguistic jot or tittle. 
But once we realize that the will of God is disclosed through life 
and personality, we seek the long perspective of history as our key 
to it. Again, we overburden our biblical group of studies through 
our attempts to homilize the Bible, to find all sorts of modern 
parallels therein. We work out some new social appreciation, for 
example, in our modern world, and then we come back to our 
Bible to find that, after all, it was there all the time. No one can 
take away from the moral dignity and sublimity of the teachings 
of the prophets or of Jesus; but we shall never quite get at that 
dignity and sublimity unless we are willing to interpret what they 
said in the light of the times to which they spoke instead of reading 
into it all our modern notions. We homilize and pragmatize our 
Bible to an extent which we little appreciate, and we do it all too 
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often in the name of the historical method, of which it is a distinct 
violation. The homilizing as against the historical tendency is in 
almost as much danger of obscuring the real contribution which 
the Bible has to make to our religious life as the older atomistic 
linguistic study was of ignoring it. That contribution is not 
that of a detailed code of morality, whether individual or social; 
not a theology, either biblical or systematic; not a ritual of reli- 
gion. What the Bible has for us is a dynamic, an exhibit of the 
life of the spirit at work in the lives of men and in a developing 
society. 

The candidate for the ministry needs to appreciate the Bible as 
literature, but as the literature of a movement or series of move- 
ments, as a deposit of the life of the spirit across a thousand years 
and more of history. He ought to understand the Bible as a lit- 
erary deposit of religion, but of religion in process and therefore to 
be interpreted through history. He ought to grasp the relation 
of the Bible as literature and as the literary deposit of a religious 
movement to its own contemporary political, social, cultural, 
ethical, and religious context. He will then be able to throw the 
illumination of that cumulative experience upon the individual 
and social religious ventures of our own time. Now if our biblical 
work were framed upon the basis of such an understanding of its 
total intent, certain courses might well be wholly omitted from the 
requirements of a standard curriculum and the present proportions 
of others considerably reduced. Each course should be submitted 
to the test of the practical requirements of a teaching ministry. 
To be sure, there will always remain a place for certain postgrad- 
uate and specializing courses in biblical subjects which shall go 
thoroughly into the finer detail of exegesis and the like; but to 
suppose that the whole Bible can be covered in that fashion within 
the brief time at the disposal of the average candidate for the 
pastorate is absurd. Not even the biblical specialist knows the 
whole of his Bible in that way. What we need is such a series of 
biblical courses for the required basis of his work as shall put the 
student in possession not only of the main intent and movement 
of the whole Bible but in possession also of a method of getting 
closer to any particular portion of it with a view to making it 
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effective in the lives of the people to whom he ministers. Such 
courses should accordingly deal with the outstanding and culmi- 
nating portions of the Bible which are available for the immediate 
uses of a teaching ministry. 

Let us pass to a consideration of the place of church history 
in the curriculum. Our question is, How much church history 
must the seminary require in order to equip a competent teaching 
ministry? We are in danger of idealizing the history of Christi- 
anity, as we theorize about it, as though it were an immaculate 
procession of the Divine Spirit through the ages; whereas, upon 
closer inspection, it reveals so much of the grossly and basely human 
as to humble us. Indeed, as church history has sometimes been 
taught, we are in grave danger of losing the trail of the Spirit 
amid the maze of heresies and sectarian movements. Is there not 
a great deal of church history of that sort which would better 
be forgotten? To be sure, the specialist must continue to delve 
into that past and to add to its burden of detail. But is it not 
incumbent upon the teacher of church history, who makes use of 
the specialist’s results, to free the average student of a greater part 
of that burden? What shall it profit a pastor to know their histori- 
cal rise and to be able to differentiate with exactness Nestorian- 
ism, Eutychianism, Monophysitism, Diophysitism, Monothelitism, 
Diothelitism, Adoptionism, Pelagianism, semi-Pelagianism, Augus- 
tinianism, Sabellianism and the like, if he doesn’t know how the 
spirit of Jesus can be reincarnated in modern life ? 

But we shall be reminded by some of our friends of the church- 
history department that, so far from being alone an intimation of 
the normal course of religion in human life, the history of Christi- 
anity is also a warning, for “history repeats itself.” It is just as 
true to say that history never repeats itself; it never does, for the 
conditions which alone could make possible a repetition are never 
supplied. There are always new factors in the total situation 
which were never there before. He who knows history only in 
that discrete, factual way can never use it for the interpreta- 
tion of the present, can never turn it to account as a preventive 
of moral disaster in his own time. We shall still have warning 
material enough if we confine our curriculum requirements in church 
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history to the mastery of the broader perspective and the great 
culminations of it. 

The fact is that church history has been too often taught as if 
it were something quite apart from the total course of human life 
in Christendom throughout the Christian era; but it needs to be 
more closely integrated, more vitally integrated with so-called 
secular history. Life is all of a piece, and we can never get at the 
full interpretation of a so-called religious movement apart from its 
total economic, social, and spiritua] setting. Much remains to be 
done in supplying the candidate for the ministry with courses 
which shall render him this service. 

To insist on giving the student a detailed grasp of the whole 
course of church history is exactly like the endeavor to give him a 
similarly detailed, atomistic familiarity with the whole Bible in the 
brief time at our disposal. It can’t be done; and the attempt to 
do it will deprive‘us of what is far more worth while. Even if he 
could gain such a mastery, he would need, in the interest of a 
teaching ministry, to forget much of its detail. To be sure, there 
is a certain continuity of movement the feeling of which he needs to 
gain, a sense of perspective, a notion of relative values. But most 
of his time would best be spent in contact with those epochs of 
achievement whereby the human spirit attained its Christian free- 
dom and embodied it in new and more worthy institutional and 
practical life. Especially does there need to be a transfer of 
emphasis from the more ancient to the more modern epochs of 
Christian history and a fresh illumination thereby gained of con- 
temporary life. We are quite too much bound by classicism, as 
though the spirit of God had wrought then only in free and 
adequate fashion and worked now only in faint adumbration of 
that past. 

Such a testing of the courses in church history by their relation 
to the demands of a teaching ministry would at least result in the 
reduction of courses mainly negative so far as their relation to the 
needs of current life is concerned. That type of course which 
does little more than aid the student to stick an ancient label of 
heresy upon some modern movement of the free religious spirit 
would better be relegated. What shall it profit the minister to 
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label some new and perfectly legitimate appreciation of Jesus 
“Sabellianism,” when it is neither heresy nor Sabellianism ? 
As ours is a live world, not a world of mummies, the ancient labels 
never fit. Revised to meet the needs of a teaching ministry in the 
twentieth century, the courses in church history would deal with 
the continuities of Christian community life through the centuries 
in broad and bold outline, with more detailed attention to that 
which the centuries have actually conserved and which reappears 
significantly in the church life of our modern world. 

When it comes to a determination of the place of systematic 
theology in the modern theological curriculum, the problem is, 
if possible, even more difficult. Is that place so significant that 
there can be no reduction, or has it any essential place at all? 
When we have done with “biblical” theology on the one hand 
and with the philosophy of religion on the other, what remains to 
systematic theology? In the older view the Bible contains a 
complete body of revealed divinity, a body of divinity inchoate, 
unorganized, to be sure, but simply awaiting the ordering touch 
of the systematic theologian to reappear as a perfect and wonder- 
fully articulated system of Christian dogma. “Biblical” theology, 
upon which systematic theology was supposed to rest, assumed 
that the Bible was all of a piece, consistent, ultimate, timeless; 
but more recent labors in this field, wrought out by the use of 
the historical method, reveal the fact that the Bible presents not 
one single view but a variety of views upon almost any subject 
with which theology has to do. To be sure, there are certain 
main religious postulates upon which there is very general agree- 
ment, but there is no detailed agreement. For this reason we 
cannot have a “biblical” theology, to say nothing of a systematic 
theology upon an exclusively biblical basis. 

But when systematic theology consciously passes from the 
exclusively biblical basis to an empirical or speculative basis, the 
notion of a finished system vanishes; there will never be any such 
finished system. As a system of belief and of doctrine, Christian 
theology will be ever in the making and ever subject to revision. 
Inevitably, then, much of the material upon which this discipline 
once assumed a dogmatic position has now become debatable; 
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not only so, it has become determinable only by the method of 
induction from broad areas of life and experience. The dogmatic a 
priori approach will never again be available as the chief approach 
of systematic theology. This means that a great part of the area 
once claimed by systematic theology in its dogmatic form has 
become speculative territory. Many of those subjects upon which 
the great systematizers pronounced with so much of assurance 
can now be dealt with only tentatively and very meagerly at 
that. 

It is thus a fair question to ask how much speculative and 
tentative material can properly be included in the furnishing of 
the average candidate for a teaching ministry. Beyond a doubt 
we must orient him in the method of constructive thought; we 
must familiarize him with its main problems and the chief direc- 
tions in which thought has moved toward a solution; and we must 
give him as comprehensive as possible a presentation of the funda- 
mental Christian postulates. No man can ever learn in the most 
ample sense to live by faith who does not know how many open 
questions there are in his theological world. The minister needs 
to know where the real problems lie and in -what direction solu- 
tions are most likely to be found. But the greater part. of his 
time should be spent, not in intellectual gymnastics or theological 
dialectics, but upon the affirmations of our Christian faith and 
their relation to the modern world. Here are the storm centers 
for the average man, the man whom a teaching ministry will ever 
hold in mind. Living in the kind of world which this war reveals, 
what must he believe about man, about God, about sin, about . 
salvation, about the future of society, about the future of the 
individual? Apologetic ceases to be dialective defense and be- 
comes constructive interpretation, daring even to say some new 
thing now and then. 

Would it not be great gain if systematic theology were frankly 
to acknowledge the limitations of our actual knowledge and to 
give itself more largely to widening the areas in which a positive 
faith may be validated? But to do so would be to retire from a 
part of the field which systematic theology has formally occupied 
in the past; it would necessitate the withdrawal or reduction of 
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certain courses which systematic theology has. heretofore felt 
obliged to offer; it would leave unsaid a great many things which 
the systematic theologies have been wont to say. 

Thus far we have considered a revision and a possible reduction 
in three of the older disciplines of the standard theological curric- 
ulum—revision in the interest of a more effective teaching min- 
istry, reduction in the interest of certain newer disciplines whose 
presence in the curriculum upon an equal footing with the older dis- 
ciplines is demanded by the ideal of a teaching ministry. All 
this is equivalent to laying violent hands upon the sacred ark of 
the curriculum. But it is justified by the need of the modern 
church for a teaching ministry, by the claims of the modern layman, 
the modern workingman whom the church has lost, and the boys 
and girls of the community whom it is in too great danger of 
losing. What has been said is equivalent to the charge that a 
great share of the standard curriculum does too little to fit the 
modern minister to teach people what they most need to know: 
how to live a genuinely Christian life in a world where so many 
voices are speaking at once, where so many interests are clamor- 
ing for a hearing, where ideals and institutions are shifting and 
changing as rapidly as they are now. The Bible, church history, 
Christian doctrine, will continue to be taught; but these disci- 
plines should be shaped anew, and in the process of reshaping 
room could be found for other disciplines now totally excluded or 
permitted barely to edge in. 

The standard theological curriculum is too little aware of the 
kind of world in which we are living today. A genuine teaching 
ministry will require a far more intimate knowledge of contem- 
porary life than the average curriculum furnishes. The minister 
needs to understand social organization and the evolution of 
social institutions; social groupings and their origins; class distinc- 
tions in our modern world and their causes; social movements, their 
ideals and limitations—all these he needs to understand in order 
that his teaching of religion may not be remote from conscious 
human need and actual human problems—a sheer anachronism. 
This is not to say that the minister should become an expert 
social engineer, but merely that, as a community leader whose 
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specialty is religion, he should be able to grapple with actual sit- 
uations and contribute toward their solution that religious insight 
and sympathy without which no amount of organization or legis- 
lation can ever achieve a permanently satisfactory result. The 
trouble with much current morality in industrial and international 
relations lies with its evident limitations: with the fact that it is 
individualistic or nationalistic morality, belonging to a far simpler 
stage of social evolution but neglecting or ignoring whole areas 
of modern human relationship; with the fact that it brings to bear 
upon modern situations standards which are false by defect. This 
is the difficulty with every effort to make a direct transfer of bib- 
lical ethics to modern situations. The Christian principles must 
be translated into modern terms. Can the minister translate 
them ? 

A teaching ministry calls not only for the insight thus indicated, 
but also for ability to analyze and organize the resources of the 
religious community in the interest of broadening the horizons 
and increasing the effectiveness of the average Christian life. 
This demands ability to conduct helpful experimentation in a 
particular field until its available resources are at length deter- 
mined and drawn into use and its life thereby rendered more 
ample. It demands an understanding of the social and educational 
agencies already at work in the community, the principles which 
underlie and control their activities, the limitations and una- 
chieved ideals of these agencies and their actual measure of con- 
trol over the lives of people in the community. All this is to say, 
in short, that a new discipline whose field shall be the social ap- 
plication of Christianity is a present imperative necessity. 

But, further, the standard theological curriculum seems too 
little aware that we are in a growing world, that genetic process 
runs through the whole order of things. It too largely ignores the 
fact that there are children in the congregation, in the Christian 
home, in the neighborhood, and that—even as matters now stand 
—these children, as children, are the main resource of our churches 
for new members. We have been altogether too ignorant of our 
chief trust—the childhood which makes up the new generation. 
The pastor ought to be able to direct his people into new appre- 
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ciations of the budding life about them. He ought to know 
how the life of the normal child develops and the chief aids to 
such normal development; he ought to be able to show his people 
how to make home religion a more effective factor than it now is 
in the home of the average professed Christian; he ought to know 
in what ways the community should move to meet the claim of 
childhood upon it, and to be able to initiate such movements 
where they are lacking; he ought to be able to show what social 
customs and institutions promote a sound life of childhood and 
link up naturally with the aims of religion. Accordingly, his 
teaching ministry will include the instruction of the adult commu- 
nity of parents and teachers concerning the claims, the rights, and 
the processes of child life: its growth into completer personality, 
its realization of God, its relation to religion and the church. 
He will deal, also, with the method and content of religious in- 
struction adapted to the children themselves. 

A teaching ministry calls for a completer understanding of 
psychology, not only child psychology, but the psychology of the 
adult and the psychology of the group. This is involved in a 
successful development of community leadership. One of the im- 
perative modern demands upon the ministry is a broad acquaint- 
ance with the principles of lay leadership and an ability to train 
leaders and teachers for all departments of church work as well 
as for teaching in the church school. The minister alone cannot 
begin to overtake the task, but he must cherish the ideal and 
grasp the standards and the technique of the process of it in 
his own brain, if it is to be done. He must be able to instruct 
leaders of boy life and of girl life so that there shall be constantly 
in the community a group of intelligent friends and associates of 
boyhood and girlhood. The minister who knows how to organ- 
ize and promote such a leadership of youth will never have a dead 
church on his hands. 

A teaching ministry will seek to broaden the curriculum of the 
church school so that it shall better meet the needs of the average 
Christian. The church ought, for example, to be teaching the indi- 
vidual who is a citizen in a rural community how to think Christi- 
anity in the terms of country life; it ought to teach the Christian 
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who works with his hands how to think Christianity in the terms 
of his occupation, how to think his Christianity in terms of his 
industrial relationships; it ought to teach the Christian who 
knows and cares little or nothing about the world-field to think 
in terms of world-wide missions, of international Christianity; 
it ought to teach the Christian who thinks his Christianity in 
terms of a heavenly endowment and inheritance how to think it 
in terms of community service, neighborliness, and good-will; it 
ought to teach the Christian who knows nothing of the great 
movements in the life of the Christian church how Christianity 
came to be what it is, that it has a history, and something of what 
that history is. Our average Christianity is too petty, too pro- 
vincial, too easily satisfied with itself. 

The newer conception of, religious education makes it a far 
bigger thing than “Sunday-school pedagogy.” It has to do with 
the entire process by which religion is integrated in individual 
and social life in our modern world. It demands a completer 
laboratory and clinical provision and technique than our average 
theological institution has yet dreamed of. It must be given its 
place alongside the older disciplines of the seminary, upon an equal 
footing, for it has to do with the approach of religion to life at the 
most opportune time. If the church in this new century does not 
learn the art of getting a hearing for religion in childhood and 
youth there will be no hearing, for the urgent and clamorous age 
in which we live will overwhelm the-new generation with other 
interests. Not only so, but religious education may claim an 
equal footing with the older disciplines upon the ground that it 
has to do with the only process by which Christianity ever becomes 
ample, the process of continuous nurture and instruction. 

There is need, therefore, not only of the revision and reduction 
of the standard disciplines of the present curriculum, but also of 
the addition of newer disciplines which shall imbue the whole 
system with a new awareness of our modern world, which shall 
keep it awake to a real sense of things. Among such newer dis- 
ciplines which may claim admission upon an equal footing with 
the older are the social application of Christianity and religious 
education. A motion to accord them this recognition is in order. 





THE DEMANDS OF THE RURAL CHURCH UPON THE 
THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


F. A. STARRATT 
Colgate Theological Seminary, Hamilton, New York 


In quite recent years it has come to be seen that the work of the 
rural pastor differs somewhat from that of the minister of a city 
parish. It is true that fundamentally human nature is the same 
in the country as in the city. The religious life in its general 
features is much the same. But human nature is profoundly 
influenced by its environment. Now as the environment of the 
rural population, the living conditions, the social heritage, the 
stimuli of life, are all quite different from those of the city popula- 
tion, we may expect to find that country people are different from 
city people and that religious life in the country is different from 
that in the city. Furthermore, as the character of religious work is 
determined by the conditions confronting the worker, we find that 
the things which a leader of religion in the country is called upon 
to do are quite different from the demands made upon the city 
pastor. Again, the things which a religious leader will be called 
upon to do depend upon the resources of the community in which 
he works. It is because of such considerations as these that there 
has come to be a demand that men looking forward to the ministry 
be asked to consider the rural field as a possible life-work. Com- 
petent men are being urged to accept such a ministry in the same 
spirit as they would choose the missionary field, or the realm of 
religious education, or any other special field of religious service. 
Now since the curriculum of the theological seminary is determined 
by the needs of the work for which the men are being trained, it 
follows that provision should be made for the training of men for 
work in rural churches. This paper is an attempt to study the task 
of the rural minister and to indicate in a general way the kind of 
training that he requires. Attention will be directed to the general 
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character and content of the study rather than to the organization 
of courses which would provide it. There will be no effort to 
contrast the needs of the country with those of the city; instead, 
the effort will be to make an examination of the rural situation on 
its merits without reference to the city requirements. At many 
points they will overlap, but no attention will be paid to that in the 
present discussion. 


THE TASK OF THE RURAL MINISTER 


The rural problem.—Our best approach to the study of the task 
of the rural minister can be made through a brief consideration of 
the rural problem as a whole. Much study has been given to this 
matter in recent years, and already the literature of the subject is 
large. There will therefore be no need for an extended exposition 
of the rural situation. The rural problem has been defined by 
Professor L. H. Bailey as “that of developing and maintaining on 
our farms a civilization in full harmony with our best American 
ideals.”” This definition was based upon the investigation made by 
the Commission on Rural Life appointed by President Roosevelt, 
the report of which was written by Professor Bailey. In the process 
of this investigation it was found that the conditions under which 
the farming population lived were not such as to produce a type of 
life equal to the average of that of America. The country was not 
keeping pace with the city in the attainment of life’s values. To 
study the forces determining rural life and to get control of these 
so that they may be directed in such a way as to permit a fuller 
realization of life’s possibilities constitutes the rural problem. 
Within this field there are many special problems, biological, 
educational, economic, social, etc. Each of these, however, is 
thought of as a factor in the whole, and no solution of a special 
problem is counted as satisfactory until it registers in the improve- 
ment of life as a whole. The definite end sought in rural recon- 
struction is the improvement of the total life of the people. 

The church and the rural problem.—Students of this problem 
seeking agencies that might render real service in the building up 
of rural life have fastened attention upon the school and the church 
as the two universal and permanent rural institutions which might 
accomplish much for the future welfare of the country. They 
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have looked to the church especially for leadership and inspiration 
in the whole movement and for the care of the social and recreational 
life in particular. In discussions of this matter, however, writers 
have found difficulty in relating this work directly to the legitimate 
work of thechurch. There has usually been an appeal to the church 
to take up this task along with the genuinely religious activities 
with the assurance that in the end the church would profit by it. 
This position is clearly shown in a recent work on rural sociology. 
In discussing the relation of the church to the life of a rural com- 
munity the writer sums up his position as follows: 


The point to be remembered is that a church may become a social agency 
of power in a community, but if it becomes this alone it is only partly religious 
and is difficult to differentiate from the many other agencies which are dealing 
with social welfare in the modern world. It may degenerate into an ethical 
club, interested in man’s relationship to man as the only thing of importance, 
and this is what is likely to happen unless the leaders of the church keep clearly 
in mind that the central function of the church is, after all, to keep alive in 
humanity a wholesome respect for the Creator of the Universe, in whom man 
lives, moves, and has his-being; and that, after all, the concern of the church 
in social life is only as an adjunct to its more important function and should be 
considered as only an effort to establish the kingdom of heaven upon earth as a 
part of a general spiritual kingdom instead of making the perfection of human 
relationships the end of its service.* 


This statement reveals to us at once the need of coming to some 
understanding as to the nature and scope of religion. If the 
essence of religion lies in a wholesome respect for the Creator of the 
Universe and man’s relationship to man is but an adjunct, a more 
or less incidental side issue, then the function and task of the church 
must be defined therewith. One can perceive in the present time 
a great deal of confusion in the minds of many Christian leaders 
just at this point. The strong ethical interest that characterizes 
our day, and the insight that has come to us as to the effect of social 
conditions on human destiny, together with the strong sense of 
social obligation, have turned the attention of the church toward 
caring for the relationship of man to man. But is this genuinely 
religious? Can a man who has devoted himself to the cause of 


*Paul L. Voght, Introduction to Rural Sociology, p. 299. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 1917. 
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religion take on this new sphere of work with a good conscience ? 
Should an institution whose business it is to train men to be religious 
leaders take account of this line of activity? This question is 
important for the whole field of theological training, but for the 
rural minister it is vital. He enters upon a field that is confronted 
by a problem the treatment of which will determine the status of 
human life upon the farm and in all communities dominated by the 
farm for generations to come. What shall be his relation to this 
vital human problem? This will depend upon how we conceive 
religion. In spite of the difficulties of the undertaking we must 
come to some understanding of this matter before we can proceed 
with our task. 

How shall we conceive religion ?—This subject has been studied 
intensively from many points of view in the past few years. While 
there is no one conception of religion that will be everywhere 
accepted, there are certain characteristic features upon which 
students are generally agreed. Out of this material upon which 
there is substantial agreement we may be able to formulate certain 
statements that will be sufficient for our present purpose. It is 
obvious that religion serves a human need. It functions in the 
interest of human life. Man is not interested in anything extra- 
human that does not affect him, that does not minister in some way 
to what he conceives to be his welfare. He is religious because 
through religious activities he is acquiring something which he 
deems good. Religion, however, does not minister to some one 
special need co-ordinate with many others, but concerns itself with 
lifeasa whole. Each of the special departments of life, as industry, 
education, art, etc., has its own limited field. Each satisfies some 
definite need and makes its own contribution to life. Each is 
necessary to a complete life, but all together do not insure the 
success of life. It is quite possible for one to gain the whole world 
and yet lose his own life. There must be an adjustment of these 
various values, these several contributions. They require evalua- 
tion in the interest, not of special needs, but of life as a whole. 
Out of the very conflict of impulses and desires certain values have 
appeared, or perhaps more correctly, certain adjustments of values, 
certain blendings of them in life, which are deemed of supreme 
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importance. We embody these in our life-ideal—that after which 
we strive. It is just this matter which is the concern of religion. 
It deals with the total life, the outcome of all our striving. It 
seeks to make life itself worthful, and by this to give a value to 
every activity that ministers to life. The function of religion 
cannot better be expressed than in the words of its greatest minister, 
“T am come that they might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” 

It follows from this that religion must be a social affair. Since 
it deals with the life of man as a whole and this life is not an individ- 
ualistic thing, in the sense of separateness, but a social matter, then 
religion must deal with the life of the total group, in monotheistic 
religions with the race, and with the individual as functioning in 
the group. Religion then concerns itself with the highest good of 
man as a social being. Its interest is with the proper functioning 
of man in society, both from the point of view of the individual, 
that he may make his proper contribution to the whole, and from 
the point of view of society, that in its common life the individual 
may find his proper habitat. The attainment of this highest good 
involves man in a struggle with the physical world, upon which he 
is dependent, and with his own impulses and passions. The world 
must be made a fit home for man, it must be made to supply his 
needs so far as these are dependent upon his physical environment, 
and to permit him to live efficiently. Man’s own instincts must be 
controlled in the highest interests of the social group. It is in this 
struggle in which life as a whole is at stake that God functions as 
the helper of mankind. It is significant for this point of view that 
God embodies in his own character the very values after which 
man strives. His purpose is that man may achieve the ideal that 
lures him on. Thus as one contemplates the character of God, 
admires and worships him, he is at the same time paying homage 
to his own ideal of human life and strengthening his own desires 
after the highest good. If he has real fellowship with God it is 
as he finds his own purpose to strive after human welfare one with 
the will and activity of God. If he communes with God the 
subject-matter of that communion is the well-being of man. It is 
not as the ‘‘ Creator of the Universe” that God functions in religion, 
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but as the divine Helper of man in his life-struggle; it is as “Our 
Father.” 

The task of the church.—If now, with such a conception of religion 
as this in mind, we return to our original question we find that the 
country church as a religious institution is directly concerned with 
the rural problem. Other agencies may deal with various phases 
of it. The institutions having for their purpose the stimulation 
and direction of agriculture in its different aspects would deal with 
that part of the problem endeavoring to secure to the farmer and 
his family financial support adequate to their needs; so with all 
the other aspects of life. The church would then devote itself to 
the question of the adjustment of these various contributions to 
one another, the blending of them into a life that would be worthy 
of man with his powers and possibilities. In actual practice, how- 
ever, it will be found that many vital interests have in the commu- 
nity itself no stimulus or direction, that many institutions that are 
in existence need revitalizing before they can accomplish their 
purpose, so that the church, still acting within its legitimate sphere, 
would be called upon to provide for these interests. Having its 
attention fixed on life in its completeness, it must see that the 
material and the opportunity for a full, worthful life are available 
so far as possible. It is to keep its eye upon the life of the people, 
and in the absence of other agencies be ready to take the initiative 
in securing the means necessary for the good of that life. The 
country church, like the country doctor, must be a general practi- 
tioner. In general, the rural community is not conscious of its 
needs, it is not aware in any adequate degree that rural life is not 
normal, it does not feel the need of making any improvement in 
living conditions. And yet improvements cannot be imported; 
they must spring from, and be a part of, the people themselves. 
Hence the church must be a real pioneer in many ways. 

It is to the leadership of a church so situated that the rural 
minister is called. It has to be remembered that the church itself 
suffers under the same limitations as the rest of the community. 
In general insight and breadth of interest the country church of 
today is about on the level of the community in which it is situated. 
The minister has to depend pretty much upon himself. He has to 
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lead the church to see what needs doing and to direct its efforts. 
What sort of training does a man need who is to take up such work ? 


THE TRAINING FOR THE RURAL MINISTRY 


General characteristics.—It will readily be seen from the character 
of the work that this training must be thorough. The rural field 
is no place for the short-course man nor for the Bible-school variety. 
His work, however, is that of using knowledge in directing life- 
forces rather than that of scholarly investigation. It partakes of 
the character of the practicing physician rather than of that 
of the research worker in the laboratory. He can forego the study 
of Hebrew and Greek without serious loss of efficiency in his own 
field. He can leave many questions of historical criticism, of the 
details of interpretation, of philosophical method, to the specialists 
in these particular fields. What he needs is to possess a working 
knowledge of the broad results of the labors of the specialists. 
This does not mean a superficial knowledge—just the opposite. 
Taking the results of many workers in limited areas of his field he 
is to see his subject broadly and as a whole. His work is construc- 
tive and creative in the realm of human life. He needs to be able 
to think in the ultimate terms of his problem. He requires to have 
a secure grasp of the principles underlying his work. He is not to 
be equipped with a program which he is to carry out. He is to be 
confronted with a situation in which he must discover what needs 
to be done and what can be done with the resources at his command. 
These resources will have to be organized in view of the actual 
situation, not according to some conventionalized scheme. While 
he may get many helpful suggestions from the experience of others 
he must understand the matter so well that he can make such 
modifications as the needs and limitations of his own situation 
demand. One characteristic of the rural minister’s training should 
be that it puts him in possession of the basic principles of religion 
and life and gives him some aptitude in applying these principles. 

Another characteristic that should mark this training is con- 
creteness. The rural minister is not presenting religion to his 
people as something more or less complete in itself which he asks 
them to accept. He is not working out religious truth abstractly 
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and bringing it to his people in the hope that they will apply it in 
their everyday lives. He is not simply holding up to them an ideal 
of life and urging them to attain it, leaving them to discover the 
means by which the goal is to be reached. He is living with them, 
co-operating with them, pointing out to them the necessary means 
for the attainment of the desired goal, and helping them to acquire 
these means. He is dealing with life in its concreteness and 
completeness, and religion appears just in this total life, not as an 
element along with other elements which might be analyzed out 
and viewed as a thing apart, but as something into which every 
element enters, upon which every factor of life has some bearing. 
It is life itself with which he is concerned, but this life assessed from 
the point of view of the whole rather than from some partial stand- 
point. It is life taken synthetically rather than analytically. For 
this reason his training should be such as to acquaint him with 
religion actually functioning in life rather than with an abstract 
treatment of it. These two considerations must be kept con- 
stantly in mind as we go on with our discussion. 

The content of the training.—We will assume that the men who 
are to be trained have sufficient general education to bring them in 
touch with the modern world, its scientific spirit, its way of think- 
ing, and its feeling for the values of life. The studies which should 
enter into the training of these men might be brought into three 
groups: (1) religion, including generic religion and Christianity 
as its highest form; (2) man living in rural society; (3) studies 
related to ways and means of getting the minister’s task done. 


RELIGION 


Historical studies.—Bearing in mind the two characteristics of 
his work we see that the rural minister needs to know religion 
fundamentally in its ultimate principles and concretely in its native 
setting in human life. To satisfy these needs requires that he study 

.religion genetically. He should be led to see. religion functioning 
in the lives of peoples. Beginning with the primitive, more simple 
forms, he will observe religion developing in, and -along with, the 
developing life of the race. Through a study of the various religious 
activities in interaction with the other factors of life he will endeavor 
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to see what purpose they serve, what they do for the people who 
engage in them. He will note the rise and development of religious 
ideas, the forces which produced them, and the effect which these 
have upon life. His attention will be called to the native human 
impulses and interests involved in the various religious reactions 
and to the social situation which called them forth. The student 
will thus be able to arrive at some general principles as to the devel- 
opment of religion in the race and will be gathering knowledge and 
an aptitude that can be put to practical use when he himself under- 
takes the religious leadership of a community. 

So much work has been done in this general field of religion that 
it is not an impossible task for a competent student to get a good 
working knowledge of it in a reasonable time. A brief study of 
primitive religion would be the logical starting-place. This would 
give the common ground out of which all religions have arisen. 
The Old Testament studied according to the modern historical 
method would enable one to follow the development of a religion 
from the primitive stage to a high type of ethical monotheism. 
This should be supplemented by the study, less intensive perhaps, 
of at least one other ethnic faith, so as to give a basis for an evalua- 
tion of the steps of the process. The time usually devoted to the 
study of Hebrew and to detailed textual interpretation would be 
ample for this and would result in a more valuable knowledge of 
the Old Testament as a record of religious experience. 

Christianity should be studied in the same way. The life and 
teaching of Jesus should be seen and appreciated in the light of as 
full a knowledge as possible of the total situation—historical, polit- 
ical, social, and religious—in the midst of which he lived and taught. 
The peculiar religious philosophy of the time, its origin and develop- 
ment, needs to be thoroughly understood. This is important, not 
only because out of it came many of the technical terms used in the 
New Testament, but also because this formed the background of 
the life of the early Christians. The life of Paul and of the churches 
which he founded must be studied in the light of the larger world 
in which that life was cast. As Christianity moved out into the 
Roman Empire and converts were made among the pagan peoples, 
one should observe how this new religion adjusted itself to the 
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religious ideas and impulses already within these peoples and in 
their environment. The leading ideas that emerge and the institu- 
tions that arise should likewise be understood and evaluated against 
the background of the life in which they appear. So far as possible 
the history of Christianity down to the present should be studied 
as an element in the life of the people. Western Christianity is 
the religious aspect of the life of the people of Europe. Its develop- 
ment has been dependent upon, and implicated in, the development 
of the life of these peoples. Studying Christianity in this way is 
the sort of training a rural minister needs, since he is to deal 
religiously with the life of a community. 

Psychology of religion.—In this historical study there has been 
more or less interpretation of religious phenomena from the point 
of view of psychology. It would be well, however, to take the 
matter up more systematically and devote some time to a psycho- 
logical study of the religious experience. An understanding of the 
psychical processes involved in religious experiences and a critical 
examination of the values arising out of them do much to clarify 
one’s conception of religion. In addition, the scientific handling of 
religious data has its own value for the man whose business in life 
it is to deal with just this material. 

Theology.—This material needs to be studied from still another 
point of view. It needs to be organized for use. We need to sort 
out our material and get it arranged in manageable form. We find 
that it falls into groups about certain central realities. We need to 
reflect upon these and see what we can say about them and how 
these statements fit into our intellectual world. Our interest here 
is in present-day religion. We want to know what we can believe. 
Our historical study has shown us that beliefs change with changing 
needs. As life goes forward new needs arise, new desires make 
themselves felt. We pass judgment upon these desires, prefer some 
to others, and so direct our aspirations. Thus the emphasis of life 
may fall in a new place, we may feel the strain of life at a new point, 
and the character of the help we need may be quite different. Now 
it is this matter in which we are interested in our present study. 
In this present day, when the emphasis is placed, not upon persons ~ 

s isolated individuals, but upon persons as members of society, 
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and when other changes of an equally radical nature have taken 
place, how shall we think our religious problems? What goal 
should we strive after? What does salvation mean for us in this 
present situation? What are the difficulties in the way—the sins 
that so easily beset us as working members of a social order? How 
is God related to us, our aspirations, and our conflict? What 
help can we confidently expect from him in our striving? These 
and questions of a similar nature we shall ask. The answer to these 
questions will have to be sought through a study of the religious 
experience of the past and present interpreted, not as it was in an 
older day, but in the light of the fuller knowledge of the present; 
not by an animistic philosophy, for example, but by a scientific 
view of the world-process. 

Such a treatment of the subject would give us a theology very 
different from that which has been handed down to us, but one 
admirably suited to our purpose. It would be strictly religious, 
freed from much material that came out of a philosophy long since 
discarded. It would deal with the living issues of life in the terms 
of life, and not in terms of metaphysics. It would deal with the 
concrete facts of present-day life as they appear to us, and not 
with abstractions. Its aim would be practical, to serve the present 
hour, with no illusions about absolute truth and an unchangeable 
system of doctrine. Its purpose would be to aid in the interpreta- 
tion of life, not to become a fixed standard by which religious belief 
and life are to be tested. The very process of thinking through 
these problems of actual life in this living and concrete manner, 
seeking the answers to questions that the people themselves are 
dumbly asking, is the very training that will enable the rural pastor 
to be a prophet to his own people. 


MAN AS A MEMBER OF RURAL SOCIETY 


This subject is of equal importance with the preceding one and 
should be studied with equal thoroughness. It will readily be seen 
that there is much material common to the two groups of studies, 
since religion is within the experience of man and wehavebeen study- 
ing it,not abstractly, but concretely. These two lines of study might 
well parallel each other and thus be found to be mutually helpful. 
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Social psychology.—It is of the utmost importance for the rural 
minister that he understand as fully as possible the meaning of 
the terms “individual” and “‘society’”’; that he may perceive clearly 
that these do not represent two distinct entities, each of which may 
be defined without the other, but rather that they are two aspects 
of one thing. We have as our given fact men living in social rela- 
tions, enmeshed in a social network. We get the individual by 
abstracting him from this total unity, but what we find in this 
individual is the product of social intercourse. In studying society, 
on the other hand, we are studying the common life in which each 
individual shares and to which each contributes. It needs to be 
seen that this is no artificial arrangement, that it is not the result of 
a social contract or of the bringing together of individuals, but 
that it is of the very nature of man himself. It is a necessity grow- 
ing out of his natural endowment. Thus we do not have two 
problems when we undertake to work for human improvement, an 
individual and a social problem, but that of improving the life of 
man as a living member of a social unit. Out of this study there 
would arise many special problems. For example, is there a rural 
type of mind? To whatisitdue? How could the social situation 
be controlled so as to remedy some of its defects, etc. ? 

Social organization of rural life.—The science of rural sociology 
is yet in its infancy. Some work has been done in this field and a 
few textbooks of a tentative character have been put out. Very 
much remains to be done in the way of gathering material and in 
its analysis. While the work is still in its early stages sufficient 
insight has been gained to make its study of great value to the rural 
minister. In-such a study he would become acquainted with the 
history of the rural problem both in Europe and in America, espe- 
cially as it has been affected by modern industrial conditions. Thus 
he would come to see his problem in its larger bearings. He would 
study critically the attempts that have been made to remedy exist- 
ing evils. He would discover the present tendencies in rural life 
and their causes. By such studies he would become acquainted 
with the principles of general sociology as applied to rural life and 
he would acquire some skill in the investigation of special subjects. 
He would also come to know the various agencies at work upon 
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special phases of rural life whose co-operation he may secure when 
he comes to his own constructive work in a given community. 
Under competent leadership he would make a study of some rural 
community, undertaking to find out wherein it is lacking, what are 
its resources, how one could best go about remedying the situation, 
etc. Instruction in this department should of course be in the 
hands of a trained sociologist, one who has a sympathetic under- 
standing of the mission of the church and who has given consider- 
able attention to the rural situation. 

Ethics.—Ethics, religion, and sociology are closely related 
subjects. They each have to do with human conduct, but each 
from its own standpoint. The same life is at the same time ethical, 
- religious, and social. These aspects of life have developed together 
and have profoundly influenced each other. This development 
and this mutual interaction are present in the life of today. Ethics 
deals with life in so faf as it is good or bad, right or wrong. It 
endeavors to discover the principles upon which moral judgments 
are based. These principles are discovered by an inductive study 
of the moral life of the race. As a religious leader the rural minister 
needs to be acquainted with these principles and their ground in 
the developing life of humanity. Having determined what these 
principles are they should be applied to some of the outstanding 
problems of rural life in the effort to see clearly what ought to be 
striven for. 


STUDIES GROWING OUT OF THE PROBLEM OF GETTING THE TASK DONE 


The sermon.—The traditional technique for sermonizing had 
as its presuppositions a certain conception of religion, a rather 
definite system of theology, and a fixed idea as to the purpose of 
the sermon. It had at its command an ecclesiastical vocabulary 
and a group of symbols which through long association with sacred 
things had acquired an emotional value and power. From our 
point of view these presuppositions have radically changed. The 
traditional vocabulary and the symbols have lost their meaning 
and much of their emotional value for the masses of the people 
in the country. It follows that the art of sermonizing needs to 
be worked out afresh if the sermon of today is to speak to the mind 
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and heart of country folk as did the sermon of fifty years ago. No 
more difficult task confronts the church today than this, and none 
more necessary of accomplishment. 

Religious education.—In the average rural parish the burden of 
leading in the work of religious education must be borne by the 
pastor. It is quite essential therefore that he should receive such 
training as will fit him for this most important work. In this 
aspect of his work, as elsewhere, he needs to be made familiar with 
fundamental principles. Otherwise he will find himself trying to 
impose a ready-made educational program upon a situation which 
it cannot possibly fit and which is altogether out of harmony with 
the standpoint and method employed in his other work. He should 
be led to see that the aim of religious education is that the students, 
young and old, may become efficient members of society, devoted 
to the ideals of the Kingdom of God, working effectively to embody 
these ideals in the existing society, and finding their own highest 
values in this devoted service. He needs to realize that these 
students are now living in a society and that their ideas and stand- 
ards of social life are being formed by the pressure of society upon 
them, and that this is as true of the child as of the mature man or 
woman. He should be enabled to test this society by the Christian 
principle of love, by the teaching of Jesus concerning brotherhood, 
and by what science has taught us about social relationships. Thus 
he will be able to form in the minds of the students a Christian ideal, 
not as an abstraction, but as a definite goal toward which a com- 
munity can intelligently strive. 

Religious organization.—One of -our most difficult problems 
today is that of religious organization. We are coming to feel in 
an increasing measure that the situation arising out of the divisions 
of Protestantism is intolerable. The practical difficulties which 
these divisions have caused have been felt acutely in the foreign 
field. As a result a sort of a working agreement has there been 
reached which avoids some of the worst consequences. At home 
the rural field feels the disadvantages of this situation with equal 
keenness. It is an acute problem, and the future of religion in the 
country depends in large measure upon its solution. While it isa 
question that cannot be settled by the rural pastor alone, yet 
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because his work is so hampered by the present over-churching of 
small country communities it might very well happen that the 
movement for readjustment might begin with him if he were awake 
tothe matter. In any case it is a general religious problem in which 
he is vitally interested and in the settlement of which he will be 
called upon to take a part. He should therefore study with con- 
siderable care this whole question of religious organization, the 
function of the church in the religious life, the basis of church 
membership, and related questions. 

Social and recreational activities—This subject has been con- 
sidered to some extent both in the study of social psychology and in 
rural organization. The minister, however, needs some training 
that will enable him to deal with it practically. He will organize 
these activities, not just to have something going on, but with the 
serious aim of getting something definite done. He needs to know 
what sort of social enterprise or recreational activity will best 
accomplish his purpose, as well as to have some training in the art 
of organizing and leading such activities. There are also various 
_ philanthropic organizations throughout our land that are pre- 
pared to aid such undertakings with expert advice; it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the minister if he came into touch 
with these agencies and with the valuable literature which they 
are putting out. 

Such a training as that which has been outlined above would 
meet the most outstanding needs of the rural minister so far as that 
training can be set forth by indicating the subjects and material 
of study. It can readily be seen, however, that much depends 
upon the manner in which the work is done and the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. It is needless to say that this work of prepara- 
tion can best be done in a rural environment. An aquaintance with 
country people and their ways should be cultivated. Research 
work in definite communities should be encouraged and guided. 
The significance of the rural factor in our civilization should be 
clearly recognized and deeply felt. As his work proceeds there 
should gradually dawn upon the student a vision of what rural life 
may become and the contribution that it can make to the life of the 
world. Thus he will come to feel the worth and dignity of his task 
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and to see that it is worthy of his best efforts and most disinterested 
devotion. 


PROVIDING A THEOLOGICAL COURSE IN CO-OPERATION 
WITH A COLLEGE ' 


The foregoing discussion is based on the assumption that the 
student has had a four years’ college course or its equivalent and 
then devotes three years to theological study. As a matter of fact, 
however, many men decide to enter the ministry at an age when a 
college and seminary course covering a period of seven years seems 
impracticable, or for some other reason they wish to shorten the 
time of preparation for their life-work. Some of these who have 
had sufficient academic work to enable them to do so enter a stand- 
ard seminary and struggle with the theological curriculum; others 
enter one of the numerous training schools or go directly into the 
ministry without either college or professional training. One of 
the leading denominational bodies reports that only one out of five 
of the men being ordained to its ministry has had college and semi- 
nary training. A large proportion, of these men gravitate to the 
rural field. That they are unable to cope with the problems with 
which they are there confronted is evident. The fundamental 
educational requirement of the rural minister is that he be prepared 
to understand his own age, its presuppositions, and its way of 
thinking, and that he share in the general attitude of mind of the 
modern world in which he lives and works. This appreciation of 
the modern spirit must be more than a vague feeling; it should be 
brought clearly to consciousness, so far as possible, explicitly formu- 
lated, and accepted as a working principle. This acquisition is 
important for anyone living in the modern world, but especially 
for one who is to be a religious leader, in order that he may be kept 
from unprofitable scholasticism and be enabled sympathetically to 
understand religion as an element in present-day life. 

Now it is the express purpose of the college to aid the student 
in acquiring this very thing; it strives to induct its students into 
the world in which they are to live, to enable them to become 
sharers in its culture and possessors of its spirit. It is therefore 
extremely unfortunate that so many men are taking up the duties 
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and responsibilities of religious leadership without the college 
experience, and it is peculiarly disastrous to the well-being of the 
rural church that so many of these men are becoming its religious 
guides. 

In view of this situation there has been a demand that the 
seminaries offer a short course with lower requirements for admis- 
sion so as to provide some preparation at least for such men as are 
now entering the ministry with little or no training. Another and 
more hopeful suggestion is that the seminary, in co-operation with 
a standard college, offer a college course of four years leading to an 
appropriate Bachelor’s degree. This course would include the 
necessary theological subjects, together with a carefully selected 
list of college studies, so that the whole would provide a well- 
balanced college education and at the same time equip the student 
for efficient work in the ministry. This would have a marked 
advantage over the plan of giving the regular theological course to 
men who are without college training. ‘These men, with rare excep- 
tions, are not prepared to take the regular seminary course. The 
difficulty with which they have to contend is not alone lack of 
knowledge prerequisite to theological study, but also, and more 
important, lack of method of study and the attitude of mind which 
this previous training would have given them. These men have 
decided to preach just because of their religious zeal. This very 
religiousness which impels them to enter the ministry tends to make 
them emphasize religion as a thing apart from common life, some- 
thing in itself sacred, something which must be treated in a special 
way. ‘The traditional beliefs are considered the very substance of 
religion and must be preserved intact at all costs. It often happens 
that a man of this type goes through the seminary before he acquires 
the attitude of mind which permits him to make full use of his 
opportunities. 

If, however, such a man is studying religion along with science, 
history, and literature, passing from the one classroom to the other, 
it is easier for him to approach the consideration of the facts of 
religion presented to him in the same way in which he considers 
other facts, so that his religious beliefs will find their place in his 
scheme of thought, fitting harmoniously with the rest of his growing 
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knowledge. The very atmosphere of the college, his contact with 
other college men, and his participation in the life and activities of 
the institution will be extremely helpful to the college student. 
The segregation of the minister during his seminary course is not 
an unmixed good. When one is forming his theological beliefs it 
is well to have the forces of real life playing upon him. This will 
enable him to view these beliefs as from the outside, to realize in 
some measure how they look to those outside the theological circle. 
It will tend to make him more careful about his affirmations and 
more critical in formulating his statements. 

A glance at the studies outlined above shows that they are such 
as might properly be included in a college curriculum. As a matter 
of fact many of them are already offered as college subjects. The 
history and science of religion, the Bible, the religion of the Hebrews, 
and courses on various aspects of Christianity are recognized college 
subjects. In some schools certain of these courses are prescribed. 
The more technical subjects involve merely the application of 
general scientific principles to a special aspect of the field of the 
science. Homiletics, for example, deals with the composition and - 
delivery of sermons. More and more the sermon is losing its 
unique character and becoming a public address on a religious topic, 
having as its object that of all serious public addresses, the influen- 
cing of conduct. Thus it falls naturally within the department of 
English and public speaking. Ecclesiology deals with the function 
of the church in religion. It is thus a sociological question, being 
a case of social organization. Religious education has as its prob- 
lem the application of the principles of education to the teaching 
of religion. Thus the student who has mastered the principles of 
these various sciences has the groundwork upon which the different 
phases of professional duties rest. 

This general plan seems to be perfectly feasible and to offer a 
solution to our present unhappy situation. In the interest of the 
country church, which is suffering most severely under existing 
conditions, it is desirable that some institution favorably situated 
make the experiment. 





THE PRIMARY PROBLEM FOR AN EMPIRICAL 
THEOLOGY. III 
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In a previous article' I have pointed out that the inveterate 
mechanistic-mystical dilemma, which seems to be the crux of the 
religious problem, especially as it presents itself today under the gen- 
eral antithesis of the religious and the scientific view of the world, 
now, with Bergson’s treatment before us, demands the follow- 
ing formulation: First, how shall we understand the underlying 
unity of the mind’s operations which give us on the one hand a 
mystical and on the other a mechanistic interpretation of the world, 
since we cannot be content to leave these two antithetical types of 
mental operation in a hopeless dualism? Bergson’s theory of the 
original bifurcation of instinct and intellect in the evolutionary 
process whereby the Elan vital creates its way through the resistance 
of matter has suggested that probably a more adequate psycho- 
logical examination of the contrasted operations of intuition and 
intellect would make unnecessary the “subtle metaphysic” which 
Bergson proposes as an explanation of the ultimate unity of these 
two types of experience. 

In the second place, how shall we understand the underlying 
linkage between our intellectual cognitions and the material world 
with which they, in exact science, so successfully deal? (This phase 
of the problem is dealt with in Bergson’s theory of “inversion,” 
which holds that “‘intellectuality and materiality have been con- 
stituted in detail by reciprocal adaptation.”)? Assuming that the 
organic solidarity of intuition and intellect could be revealed by 
psychology, how can this organically unitary knowledge-activity 
be seen as linked up inseparably with the whole substructure of our 


* The American Journal of Theology, XXII (July), 1918. 
2 Creative Evolution, p. 186. 
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experienced world? for linked up in some intimate fashion it cer- 
tainly is, upon the testimony of common sense, the exact sciences, 
and the whole realistic tendency in philosophy. If, now, such link- 
age could at last be brought to light by psychological analysis, there 
would then appear a real continuum embracing what realism would 
call the ‘‘independent reality,” our mechanical-mathematical cog- 
nitions thereof, and our mystical interpretation of the whole. In 
Jther words, the ancient dilemma would be resolved, for there would 
no longer-be a question as to which is more true, our mechanical 
or our mystical interpretations of “‘reality,” but only as to what 
sort of interpretation carries reality farthest in its unfolding through 
human reconstruction. Or, to put it otherwise, we would no longer 
orient human interpretation as apposed, in its double aspect, to 
“reality,” but rather as existing in the living midst of that reality, 
a dynamic integral part thereof. 

So much for a condensed statement of the problem. The next 
question is, Can psychology give us an answer as trustworthy as the 
results of scientific investigation in other fields? If our theology 
is to be truly empirical, it must work with scientific tools. Cer- 
tainly the progress of experimental psychology in recent years 
should encourage us to hope that the questions suggested above 
may find at last adequate scientific treatment. ‘Though the experi- 
mental method as applied to cognitional and allied forms of con- 
scious experience is still in a somewhat chaotic condition, it is 
certainly becoming more, and more an exact science, and to it we 
must look for the assured results which dialectic and speculation 
have failed to furnish. 

Probably such an inquiry as is here suggested would deal with 
such points as the following: What are the various stages and 
factors in the perceptual and conceptual apprehensions of motion 
as they approximate toward the mechanistic or the mystical types 
respectively ? Probably analysis will show that there are three 
broad ways in which motion as such is denuded of mystical mean- 
ing: (a) the evaporation, so to speak, of immediate emotional inter- 
est through mere familiarity; (6) the same result through a long 
regressus of causal explanations, that is, the de-dynamizing of the 
immediately perceived motion through more or less remote con- 
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ceptual forms of movement or change; (c) the assignment of a 
supernatural cause, robbing the motion thus of its intrinsic interest. 
The opposite tendency will probably be seen to comprise such 
factors as these: (a) the enhancement of emotional appraisal 
through the relevance of the motion in question to vital and 
instinctive interests; (b) the tendency to clothe the motion or 
movements alluded to with “tertiary” qualities through the inevi- 
tably stimulated kinaesthetic imagery and sensations; (c) the rein- 
forcement of such a tendency by the social imagery which these 
emotional and kinaesthetic factors usually arouse through vague 
association. 

Again, what are the stages and factors in the two opposite tend- 
encies which center, in unstable equilibrium, so to speak, in the 
quantity-quality perceptions which bulk so large in common expe- 
rience, especially the visual and tactual kinaesthetic complexes with 
their spatial and other components, the stuff of “primary” and 
“‘secondary” qualities? Probably, in the one, the abstracting 
function of attention will be found to be the controlling factor, 
while in the other the feeling-tones and the emotional elements into 
which they so readily pass or with which they fuse will be the most 
important point for study. 

Again, how do the imagery and reactions appropriate to our 
contact with the physical environment become complicated with the 
imagery and reactions appropriate to our contact with the social 
environment, and vice versa? How, in its many phases or degrees, 
does personal feeling wax and wane as we adjust ourselves to the 
people about us, displacing, as it waxes, the nonpersonal or mere 
thing-feeling, and reinforcing itself with the latter as it wanes? And 
how, on the other hand, does the nonpersonal feeling, the thing- 
attitude, wax and wane, with its varying personal feeling comple- 
mentation, as we adjust ourselves to the inanimate objects and 
animals about us? Obviously habit and novelty, the thwarting or 
forwarding of our activities by the objects of our environment, 
directness and indirectness of interest—such factors are here of 
great importance. 

More specifically the two categories of causation and purpose 
will be in special need of such a psychological examination. Instead 
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of two conceptions of causation, the anthropopathic notion, com- 
posed mostly of the “feeling of effort,” and the mathematical notion 
of “function,” are there many vaguely different, intermediate sorts 
of conception? A careful examination will probably discover that 
there are. What are they, and under what conditions do they 
arise? And how many varieties of finalistic conception are there, 
and how does the mind pass through the various stages, from the 
crudest anthropoteleism to what Bergson would call “radical final- 
ism’’? What are the situations in which the various types are 
elicited? And, again, what light can this sort of psychological 
approach throw upon the whole matter of “existence” and “‘value”’ ? 
Are these, also, but foci, so to speak, around which the ellipse of 
conscious experience swings, “value’’ judgments and attitudes 
always tinged, though sometimes in the minutest degree, with the 
“existence” quality, ‘existence’? judgments and perceptions 
always colored, though sometimes also in slight degree, by the 
“value” factor? And if so, what, once more, are the various 
determining conditions of the proportions of the elements in the 
complex ? 

For the present I can only express my conviction that such a 
method of approach is as promiseful as it is necessary and would 
prove not only an entirely new but an extremely important factor 
in any adequate statement of the religious situation; for it would 
doubtless make clear what, since Kant’s time, men have more or 
less dimly apprehended, namely, that the antagonism of religion 
and science is due to highly contrasted methods of cognition, which, 
however, are somehow continuous with each other, unless the mind 
be a house hopelessly divided against itself. 

In the meantime let us note that “‘functional’”’ psychology and 
the so-called “empirical” logic which rests immediately upon it 
have pioneered a path in the same general direction as that indicated 
above. Its bearing upon the philosophy of religion can perhaps be 
most briefly pointed out by passing at once to a consideration of 
some contrasts between pragmatism and the other dominant 
philosophies of the day (for pragmatism is in philosophy what 
functionalism is in psychology and empiricism is in logic). And 
probably the contrast most closely relevant to our subject is that 
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involved in the discussion of the so-called “ego-centric predica- 
ment.”? It constitutes a chief bone of contention between realism 
and idealism and as such serves well to clarify the position of prag- 
matism as contrasted with both. 

Both realism and idealism seek in primis for what we might call 
the citadel of consciousness, the very core of cognition. This for 
both of them is the act of pure knowledge, that is, knowledge of the 
formal logic type, of the self-evident kind, of the sort that has an 
inherent authenticity. Take, for instance, the point from which 
Bradley begins in building up his system of metaphysics and note 
how it is just what I have called the citadel of consciousness. ‘To 
think is to judge, and to judge is to criticise, and to criticise is to 
use a criterion of reality. And surely to doubt this would be mere 
blindness or confused self-deception. But if so, it is clear that, in 
rejecting the inconsistent as appearance, we are applying a positive 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of things. Ultimate reality is 
such that it does not contradict itself; here is an absolute criterion.’” 
On the other hand, take such a statement as the following on the 
side of realism: “The ultimate terms of knowledge are the terms 
that survive an analysis that has been carried as far as it is possible 
to carry it.’’? Logical analysis, then, is the very ideal of knowledge 
for both philosophies. And, so to speak, around this citadel a 
moat is dug, an important separation between this pure knowledge 
and the innumerable varieties of mere “‘ psychological” knowledge, 
which, indeed, is dangerous ground, infested with the sources of 
error. The depth of this moat is greater than the enemies of truth 
suppose; that is just its practical importance. For though neo- 
realism professes to treat knowledge “‘as a natural event” and 
bridges the gap between logical knowledge and psychological 
knowledge by means of a nervous system, stimulus-and-response, 
etc., this bridge is truly a drawbridge, for while contact with non- 
logical experience seems plausible enough as a part of this philoso- 
phy, for strategical purposes the connection is actually severed.‘ 


* See Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, pp. 129 ff.; also Journal of Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, VII. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 136. 3 The New Realism, p. 32. 

4 On this point compare Moore in Creative Intelligence, pp. 105 f. 
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Similarly Bradley, while admitting other possible criteria of reality, 
practically and indeed explicitly makes the difference between them 
and the one taken as the fundamental criterion a difference of kind 
and not of degree. If, then, the real center of knowledge is an 
isolated logical judgment, we have indeed a “predicament.” But, 
as it seems to the pragmatist, it is a predicament for the idealist 
no less than for the realist. For the former the difficulty is to con- 
ceive reality, as apprehended from this logical center, as in any 
degree more attractive than a cosmic abstraction. Royce is finally 
no less unsuccessful in demonstrating an absolute which is not 
merely abstract and logical. For the realist, however, the “pre- 
dicament” is no less embarrassing; for his object is not to prove 
the ultimately purposeful character of reality, since his preoccupa- 
tion is with science and not with religion, but to show how the real 
can be discovered as independent of experience. Realism seeks an 
existential sort of independence in reality and cannot find it. 
Idealism finds a qualitative sort of independence in the absolute 
reality and does not want it. And (we cannot repeat-it too often) 
the core of the trouble is that both have really dissociated logical 
knowledge and non-logical experience. And so the predicament is 
not that our human world is ego-centric, but that these philosophies 
have assigned an arbitrary circumference to the cognitive experience 
from within which our exploration and discovery of reality must 
obviously begin. At the coré Bergsonism, idealism, and realism 
have this common trait—they assume, as a basic factor in their 
technique of discussion, a hiatus between pure intellect and merely 
“‘psychological’’ experience. 

Pragmatism would say, then, that the solution of the deadlock 
must and does come from removing that arbitrary and entirely 
artificial delimitation of intellect. That is done by doing more 
thoroughly what realism purports to do, namely, by regarding 
knowledge as a “natural event”; that is, by taking our functional 
social psychology all the way with us and refusing to drop it when 
formal logic steps in and says “thus far and no farther.”’ In other 
words, we must dig no moat about the citadel of pure knowledge, 


*See, for instance, chap. xxvii, “Ultimate Doubts,” in Bradley’s Appearance 
and Reality. 
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because, forsooth, pure knowledge, or logical thought, is not a 
citadel at all. The real tactics of the intellectual life are indeed 
more akin to modern methods of warfare thah to mediaeval. Not 
even the mathematician locks himself in an immovable and impreg- 
nable thought-fortress, but “digs himself in’ at whatever point his 
obstacles threaten his advance. That is just what we are all doing 
in all intellectual effort—when face to face with problems, we 
intrench ourselves in those aspects or phases of our whole experience 
which seem at the time to be steadfast and secure and attack the 
uncertainties and perplexities with what seem to be the most avail- 
able or most effective weapons with which our conscious experience 
has furnished us. We are “instrumentalists” in practice, whether 
we are such in theory or not. 

We must, I said, dig no moat around “pure knowledge”; which 
means that the conception with which psychology furnishes us is 
of cognitive activities that are inextricably intermingled with other 
activities of perceptual, sensational, and emotional sorts, which ac- 
tivities in turn are no less inextricably interwoven in the dynamic 
structure of our far-reaching environment. In a word, the physical- 
psychical-social organism we call man is in dynamic connection with 


his environment, and within his complex conscious experience there 
are everywhere dynamic functional connections between the most 
abstract and the most emotional phases of experience and those 
more elementary phases which we call motor, sensory and percep- 
tual. There are no structural cleavages between environment and 
organism nor within the conscious processes of the organism." But, 


* For a characteristic statement of this so-called functional point of view see 
Irving Miller, The Psychology of Thinking, especially chap. vi. Note also the 
following statements, from the “empirical logic” point of view, as represented in 
A. W. Moore’s article, “The Reformation of Logic,” in Creative Intelligence: “‘The 
operations of habit, instinct, perceptions, memory, and anticipation become logical 
when instead of operating as direct stimuli they are employed in a process of inquiry” 
(p. 82). “The conditions under which non-logical conduct becomes logical 
The transformation begins at the point where non-logical processes instead of operating 
as direct unambiguous stimuli and response become ambiguous with consequent inhi- 
bition of conduct This modification of form and function constitutes ‘reason’ 
or better reasoning” (p. 83). ‘It is important to observe that these forms of inter- 
action—instinct and habit, perception, memory, etc.—are not to be located in either 
of the interacting beings [the organism and the environment} but are functions of both. 
The conception of these operations as the private functions of an organism is the 
forerunner of the epistemological predicament” (p. 84; italics mine). 
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some will object, this functionalism goes too far. It psychologizes 
all entities into “instruments,” all facts into useful fictions, all 
attainments into adjustments. Instead of exploring the ontologi- 
cally solid shores of reality, we are kept forever floundering in a sea 
of words. For these many centuries the profoundest philosophers 
and the devoutest souls have been seeking permanence in the midst 
of change, unity in the midst of plurality, purpose in the midst of 
mechanism; but now this instrumentalist doctrine gives us all and 
nothing. For our monisms become useless once they are shown to 
be valid only because and in so far as they are useful; permanence 
is shown to be only a relative permanence; and all our faith in 
teleology is shown to be but the by-product of imagination in its 
service of biological and social adjustment. Every adjustment 
remakes both the environment and the organism, and nothing 
abides but adjustment, adjustment and yet more adjustment! 

Is there then nothing to which we may assign some abiding 
metaphysical status? Let us avoid phenomenalism by assigning 
the metaphysical quality of “reality’’ to the whole of our experience, 
at a lump sum, at a stroke. Let us stop talking about our experi- 
ence of reality and talk of experience as reality. We shall thus have 
to recognize that in spots, as it were, this real total experience gives 
us a kind of trouble which we have been wont to call unrealness. 
The simplest diagnosis of this trouble is that various elements of 
experience are discovered to fall apart or to become frictional among 
themselves. The established connections of the multifarious ele- 
ments of experience are found to be ruptured. In other words, we 
find that some part, usually a comparatively small part, of experi- 
ence has become “problem.” ‘The larger part which retains its 
stability remains “real.” In everyday language we call this intact 
portion “‘fact.” The specifically reflective process of thought then 
begins and consists essentially in an examination of the dislocated 
elements of our experience to discover where the tension begins, 
what are the factors most under strain, and to attempt various 
modifications of the involved elements in the effort to restore the 
normal condition of unstrained interaction. The organic vitality 
of experience is such that it is autotherapeutic. Otherwise it 
remains dislocated, fractured, and painful, or it grows well, in time, 
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we hardly know how. In any case experience is reality, though 
sometimes a painful or crippled reality. It is on the whole sound, 
though with parts now here, now there, that are, as it were, out of 
order. 

But, it may be asked, Whence comes this disorder, this disloca- 
tion, this fracture? The dislocations, the strains, and the ruptures 
are due to uneven growth. They are growing pains, indeed. Some 
part has grown faster, has changed more rapidly, than some other 
part; the skeleton of science, as it weré, is pushing the musculature 
of morality and religion too hard. Stress and strain, rupture and 
dislocation, are possible and almost inevitable indeed, just because 
experience as a whole is growing. There are no unrealities for the 
static life, if such a thing there be. 

Is this, then, subjectivism? No and yes. And again no. Let 
us recall the ‘“‘ego-centric predicament.” We have said that prag- 
matism insists on allowing no metaphysical cleavage between a 
so-called independent entity and a cognizing mind. All cognitions, 
even the most pure logical knowledge acts, are functionally con- 
tinuous with all sorts of psychological and physiological activities. 
Ideation is the clearing-house function of the socio-psycho-physical 
organism. Thoughts are continuous, organically integral, with 
sensations, conations, and affections. Let there be no doubt on 
that point. But sensations, conations, and affections are func- 
tionally related to, organically part and parcel of, things, events, 
men, stars. The nervous system is not merely responsive. It is 
selective and reconstructive. ‘‘Stimulus-and-response” realism 
should not obscure the fact that every psychical or psychological 
or physiological event is a function of both the organism and the 
environment, of both the stimulus and the stimulated. Experience, 
particularly knowing, is not something that represents reality or cor- 
responds to reality, but is a reconstructing of reality by itself, within 
itself, in that phase or on that plane or at that juncture which we 
designate as the cognitive activity or the intellectual process of 
human life; which means that to assign metaphysical status to any 
center of reality is as arbitrary as to assign absolute centricity to 
any organ or function of a living organism. If the heart is the 
center, what of the brain? If the stomach is the center, what of 
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the sympathetic system? But from the standpoint of-the heart’s 
correlations with other structures and with other functions. the 
heart is the center, and from that of the stomach the stomach is 
the center. So from the standpoint of the correlations of the human 
organism with those multitudinous activities of the world within 
the broad matrix of which its functions operate, from the stand- 
point of the ego, reality is ego-centric. Or, more adequately, from 
the standpoint of human consciousness reality is anthropocentric; 
and if we try to transcend our human viewpoint we still use it. 
We are in an “anthropocentric predicament.” But shall we call 
it a “predicament”? If we persist in doing so, it is simply because 
we cannot school ourselves into relinquishing naive realism’s rep- 
resentational notion of thought and adopting the recreative, recon- 
structive doctrine which psychology presents. 

But if this viewpoint be adopted, what shall we say of truth 
and error? “Truth” must at once appear to be the character of 
such reconstructive activities within conscious experience as result 
in harmonious interaction between the various parts of experience, 
such, in a word, as make for the total well-being of that conscious 
nucleus within reality which we humans are. The test of the 
truth of an idea is its working within experience, with other parts 
of experience, not with things outside of experience. In general, 
the question of the truth or error of any philosophy or religion must 
mean its worth as a great reconstructive function within the broad 
boundaries of common experience. A #rue religion is a saving reli- 
gion. There is no other test, and there never has been. Humanity 
is too dynamic to accept for long in its soul’s concerns any less vital 
test of truth than it applies to the recipes with which it prepares 
its food or to the specifications from which it builds its bridges. 

But, it may be objected, the saving quality of our specifications 
for building bridges seems to be objectively conditioned, whereas the 
saving quality of religious faith seems, in these psychologizing days 
at least, to be inwardly or subjectively conditioned. Is there not, 
then, some incongruousness in judging a religion by its results and 
judging the plan for a bridge likewise by its results? What is at 
the bottom of this difficulty that common sense seems to feel in 
such a situation? It is, I think, just this: When the internal dis- 
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locations to which I have referred as “problem” situations (the 
awareness of something “unreal” in our experience)—when these 
occur, we feel an inward compulsion to follow a certain pretty 
definite order in our manipulations and reconstructions by means 
of which we attempt to restore the equilibrium, the harmony, of 
our whole experience. What, then, is this order that we feel com- 
pelled to follow, and what is the source of the compulsion ? 
Briefly the order is this: The more usual sensations have a 
preferential advantage over unusual sensations; habitual attitudes 
over novel; sensational data over conceptual data (in the sense 
of “facts” over “theories’’); social standards over individual 
standards; “‘primary qualities’’ over “secondary qualities’; visual 
and tactual experience over auditory; immediate needs over remote 
ends; safety over mere comfort; quantity over quality; the day’s 
work over the evening’s pleasure; the useful over the aesthetic. 
Such a list could be indefinitely enlarged. The suggestions made 
are most general. What does this preference mean? “But,” an 
objector interposes, ‘this order is not universal or constant. Men 
often choose the beautiful in place of the useful, if they are involved 
in a clash; men often give the individual’s standard right of way 
over the social standard, even though they be martyred for it; men 
often prefer the evening’s pleasure to the day’s work, even though 
their families go hungry.” Even so. And it is just to these 
exceptions that I shall gladly turn in a moment. But I insist for 
the present that these preferential advantages are given by most 
men in most cases. They form the general order of procedure 
when conflicts must be eliminated in experience; that is, unless 
reflection can succeed in rearrangement or modification of one or 
the other or both of the conflicting elements, which is just the 
business of reflective thinking. But in such reflection the one sort 
of element generally has an advantage. What, I ask, does this 
preference mean? This, that in the continuous reconstruction of 
experience by means of and within itself, what we mean by “evolu- 
tion” is that certain activities precede other activities and so always 
condition the latter. The order in which our human life has 
evolved within the cosmic life is the explanation of the fact that in 
a conflict, say between a toothache and a theory of mental healing, 
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the toothache is very likely to get the right of way. It is easier 
to modify the theory to accommodate the tooth than to modify 
the tooth to accommodate the theory. Physical elements show a 
kind of pre-emption right when spiritual elements seem to collide 
with them. It may not be a matter of mere priority or of mere 
repetition; it may in part be a matter of proportion and organic 
structure. There is no doubt something more than mere chance 
in the fact that mathematics is the oldest science and in a sense 
the normative science. Mathematical science is the ideal of the 
exact sciences, because, probably, the evolution of our conceptual 
thinking has had such a life-history that quantitative and spatial 
thought-forms are indeed nearer to the simpler and more rudimen- 
tary reactions between organism and environment than qualitative 
thought-forms are.’ In other words, the reconstructive activities 
of the socio-psycho-physical organism have a life-history that makes 
some more original, more basic, and others more secondary, more 
derived. In readjustments within the complex the former have an 
advantage. 

But the order I have spoken of is only general, not universal. 
The exceptions are notable. In the long run they have often 
proved the more salutary. The artistic genius who prefers beauty 
to bread, the martyr who prefers conscience to comfort—these are 
indeed the great saviors and leaders of humanity. Doubtless the 
facts revealed in the general rule have their own usefulness. But 
the only test is value in vital function. The martyrs have demon- 
strated that the priority of the physical over the spiritual is not 
necessarily inherently valid. While we do, as a matter of fact, 
tend to measure the value of any element by comparing it with 
those which seem to have this (evolutionally conditioned) priority, 
this tendency has only the sanction of inveteracy, and must be cor- 
rected if occasion demand. If occasion demand? And what shall 
be the criterion? When shall we know that the occasion demands 
it? And how shall we determine which is right, to follow the 
common tendency or to take the less usual method of giving pre- 
cedence to those elements of experience which seem at a ‘disadvan- 


t Recall Bergson’s statement that “‘intellectuality and materiality have been con- 
stituted in detail by reciprocal adaptation.” 
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tage? Again, there is no standard but the result. Which works 
best? Which achieves the more desirable results? In other 
words, shall we let our attitude toward life be predominantly 
mechanistic or mystical? Or shall we let the former somehow 
serve the latter? How shall we use the various instruments which 
the past and present have prepared for us and put at our disposal ? 
“Who shall arbitrate?” 

There can be no arbitrament but the results. But how shall 
we evaluate the results, how compare them? There is but one 
answer. To put it bluntly, i is up to us. We are, it seems, pri- 
marily selective organisms, and all that we are, as the past has 
produced us, must rise up and say what sort of result we most 
desire. Is it attainable? We can know only by striving for it. 
What instruments, what “philosophies of life,” what faiths, what 
hypotheses shall we use? Those which experience teaches, as we 
live and strive, are on the whole, in the long run, for the largest 
situation, the most serviceable, those which most adequately attain 
the result we most deeply desire. 

We must remember that for no healthy mind does the whole of 
experience ever need to be reorganized and inwardly readjusted. 
For the most part our experience is sound. We feel it, as a whole, 
to be real. Our world is always made, for the most part, of fact. 
All wholesome progress must rest its weight, as it were, upon this 
mass of fact, of reality. But we are truly pragmatic only so long 
as we remember that it is not hopelessly final fact, just because it 
is not independent of our reconstructive vital activities. We can 
rest upon a great ocean liner—solid and substantial it indeed seems 
as compared with the unstable waters glimpsed over the rail—not 
as one might rest in a prison, but as one rests in his home, because 
we are conscious that even the liner’s mighty bulk is in some real 
degree responsive to our control. In fine, a fact world which is 
independent of our experience is as likely to be a hopeless world as 
a hopeful world. If our intelligence is not creative, reconstructively 
creative, then, so far as religious interests are concerned, it is an 
impotent intelligence. Impotent? ‘Then, say some, let us turn to 
mysticism. Ah, yes, but your mysticism will not find intellect im- 
potent to criticize and destroy. It will undermine the foundations 
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of mysticism almost inevitably. In other words, if intelligence is 
not creative, then its greatest power is, as the new logic of realism 
claims, analytical. And the only reality which analysis can, in the 
nature of the case, demonstrate is an abstract, atomistic, quanti- 
tative reality. This will satisfy the mechanizing tendencies of the 
mind but will starve the mystical. 

Realism forces on us the enigma of the existence of a trans- 
empirical object of belief; instrumentalism the question of an 
empirical objective of belief, a goal in which belief-contents are 
continually redintegrated. For the instrumentalist the validity 
of the belief-content is inseparable from the reality of the belief- 
objective, and the reality of the objective is a matter of concrete 
experience. To seek it is the only way to prove it. Its reality is 
its realization. Even though it is a “flying goal,”’ it is within expe- 
rience; it is part of a progressive reality. Since it is a part of 
experience, there is no question of its existence, but only of its worth. 

I said that the belief-content is continually redintegrated in the 
objective of the belief. This is a dynamic aspect, especially of reli- 
gious experience, and is vital. Let a man believe today that there 
is a force in nature making for righteousness. The very act of 
belief is itself a force making for righteousness, and it is a force 
which stands rooted and grounded in nature. Let a nation go to 
war to prove that might is not right, that rather right is might, and 
lo! right becomes might with every blow struck, with every battle 
fought. Ina word, we see a world struggling to renew itself through 
human moral progress. If men cherish for generations a faith in 
something they call divine, behold the world through the power of 
that faith becomes divine. The more sublimely moral men believe 
the world-life to be, the more sublimely moral it thereby becomes 
and is. In so far as we are a humanity believing in God, God is, in 
believing humanity. Our little definitions are brittle and partial. 
But the sweep of faith in its vast social reaches, its historical self- 
transformation, its renewing and creative power, is beyond the 
petty contradictions of its own small parts, which indeed grow just 
by mutual modification. A world believing in its own spiritual 
significance ipso facto has spiritual significance. In a large and 
world-historic sense it is at least a minimal truth that the belief 
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in God is self-authenticating. Man has found God by seeking him. 
Is one’s country something real, other than himself? No. With- 
out faith in one’s country there is no country. The faith of 
Americans in America is America. The belief-content is redinte- 
grated in the objective and the objective is redintegrated in the 
content. The experienced objective is fresh material for belief- 
content. The enriched content is a new and better instrument for 
a growing objective. 

And so the world’s God is one who lives and moves and has his 
being in his world. He cannot live if the world dies. And the 
world lives, and lives divinely, if we strive more and more humanly. 
And we do so strive, if we believe in ourselves. 

Do we then believe in ourselves? Do we believe in our better 
selves, the selves we may become? Does America believe in its 
better self? Does the world believe in its better self? The only 
answer is action, choice, decision. History is recording and will 
appraise the great decisions. The individual, in so far as he can 
appraise his own choices, does know whether he believes in himself. 
To anyone but a misanthrope, to anyone who has escaped the 
malady of him who says, “‘The more I know of men the more I 
admire my dog,” there is no question as to the moral grandeur of 
common human life. 

Why, then, once more, do men cleave to “the true, the good, 
the beautiful,” following the lure of an ever unfolding and ever 
renewing nobleness? Why do men believe in their better selves ? 
Because, once more, they are selective organisms, and this is what 
they select. Why try to go behind it? Shall we say that this type 
of selection is itself the result of “natural selection’? Let us 
say so. There is something very heartening in such a statement, 
after all. 

But, of course, the notion of “natural selection”’ is not meant 
to be heartening. It is a generalization meant for the intellect, not 
the heart. And so we have “mechanism and mysticism” on our 
hands again. But if “‘intelligence”’ is ‘“‘creative,” let us remember 
that it is a mystical intelligence as well as a mechanistic intelligence, 
that it is in some situations extremely mystical, in others extremely 
mechanistic; in most situations of common life it has any one of 
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many complexions, ranging anywhere from the one extreme to the 
other. If our social experience is the evolutional background of 
the mystical moments, and if our manipulation of the physical 
environment of the mechanistic moments, and if religion and the 
religious problem consist, originally, just in our confronting of the 
otherwise physical-seeming world in emotion-provoking situations 
wherein we irresistibly react with the attitudes, concepts, and feel- 
ings of our social dispositions, the assertion of our selfhood—if this 
is true, then the religious outlook of our day can be nothing less 
than our purpose to direct, by the most efficient manipulation we 
can devise, all the energies and activities which enter in any way 
into our experience, toward the realization of those ends which, 
when our most wholesome self is stirred to appraisal, we are com- 
pelled, by the urgency of life within us, to choose and champion. 
And the sort of thought-forms, whether mathematical or poetical, 
coldly quantitative or vividly dramatic, which we most habitually 
use will be determined by the character of that particular small 
portion of the vast task to which we may have laid our hands. 
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The death of Henry III in 1056 was the signal for open attack of 
the papal opposition upon the German monarchy. The accession 
of Stephen IX, a brother of Godfrey of Lorraine and formerly a 
monk in Verdun, to the papal throne in 1057 was contrived by 
Hildebrand, the cardinal-abbot of Monte Cassino, and Godfrey 
himself. Its effect was definitely to sever the Holy See from 
imperial control. The imperial authority was not even consulted.’ 

This action was followed by the creation of the College of Car- 
dinals in 1059 by Nicholas II, which permanently excluded German 
influence in papal elections. In spite of the guarded phraseology 
of this decree, it was a declaration of war upon the imperial author- 
ity.2, In the same year Cardinal Humbert issued the famous tract 
Contra simoniacos.s At once a storm of indignation arose in Ger- 
many. Anselm of Lucca, Hildebrand’s agent with him in effecting 
the papal alliance with the Pataria, was refused a hearing at a 
German synod in December, 1059, where Hildebrand and Nicho- 
las II were both excommunicated by the irate German bishops.’ 
In the next spring the Lorrainer cardinal Stephen was refused au- 
dience by the imperial court, and after waiting five days returned 
to Rome.’ In 1061 the German bishops condemned the Lateran 
decree, erased the name of Nicholas II from the list of popes, and 
declared his decisions null and void.® 

* Hauck, III, 680; Lamprecht, II, 319. 

2 “Salvo debito honore et reverentia dilecti filii nostri Henrici, qui in praesentia rex 
habetur et futurus imperator, Deo concedente, speratur.””—Labbé, Concil., XII, 50; 
Hauck, ITI, 683 f. Nicholas II was archbishop of Florence, but French-Burgundian 


by birth. It is to be remembered that Florence was in the center of the Tuscan 
territory of Godfrey of Lorraine. 


3 Halfmann, Cardinal Humbert, sein Leben und seine Werke, Gittingen, 1883. 

4 Hefele, VI, 404. 

5 Petr. Dam., Disc. synod, 88; Scheffer-Boichorst, Mitteil. des Institut., XIII, 125. 
6 Deusdedit, Contra Invasor. ii; Libelli de lite, 11, 309; Meyer von Knonau, I, 285. 
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From such tension to open rupture between the German church 
and Rome was a matter of a short time. The Lombard bishops, 
who both detested and feared the growing influence of the Pataria, 
especially since its union with Rome, vainly urged the empress to 
appoint Cadalus, bishop of Parma, a well-known opponent of the 
“new Clunyism,” to the papal office. Hildebrand countered with 
his friend Anselm of Lucca, who was elected by the cardinals as 
Alexander II,? and in order to thwart the possibility of imperial 
intervention summoned the Norman chief Richard of Aversa to 
Rome, with whom he had had an interview some years before at 
Melfi, under the shadow of whose soldiery Alexander II was elected. 

The German party was more alarmed than ever. In October, 
1061, the German and Lombard bishops (most of whom, it should 
be remembered, were either German or German sympathizers) met 
at Basel, proclaimed young Henry IV “patrician” of the Romans, 
and, in order to rebuke the Hildebrandine party, elected Cadalus 
of Parma, a bitter enemy of Hildebrand, to be pope under the name 
of Honorius II.4 For the next ten years a war of the partisans 
racked Northern Italy. The empire was powerless to interfere, 
and most of the German bishops were too busy grinding their own 
axes at home to give attention to things beyond the Alps.’ Hilde- 
brand was not yet quite ready to carry the war overtly into the 
German kingdom, but was soon to do so. 

In the meantime Germany was sown and watered with the 
“new Clunyism.” No attentive student of the history of the war 
of investiture can fail to be impressed with the conjuncture of 
circumstances in the middle of the eleventh century. The years 
between 1056, when Henry III died and the minority succes- 
sion of Henry IV ensued, and 1075, when Hildebrand, as Pope 
Gregory VII, opened the great struggle, saw the development of 


t Petr. Dam., Epp. I, 20, p. 242; Leo Ostiens, Chron. Cass., III, 19; Benzo, VII, 
2, p. 672. 


2 Meyer von Knonau, I, 669 f. 
3 Hauck, III, 704; Leo Ostiens, Chron. Cass., III, 19; Benzo, ibid. 
4 Hauck, III, 705-6. 


5 For the unimportant details of this schismatic conflict see Hauck, III, 717f.; 
Giesebrecht, ITI, 80 f. 
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conditions which profoundly affected the history of both empire 
and papacy. 

The rapid growth of the order of Cluny in Germany during the 
minority of Henry IV is not merely interesting; it was ominous 
for the future." In this process the regent-mother Agnes was 
an unwitting tool in the hands of Anno, the crafty archbishop of 
Cologne. Already a patroness of the Italian Cluniac foundation 
at Fructuaria, in 1060 she colonized a group of Italian Cluniacs 
from Fontello in the old monastery of St. Blasien in the Schwarz- 
wald.? In 1066 Anno colonized Sigeberg and St. Pantaleon near 
Cologne with Piedmontese monks, and in 1071 expelled the Bene- 
dictines from Saalfeld and Grafschaft and filled their places with 
Lorrainer and Burgundian monks. By 1075 the influx of French 
and Italian monks into Germany seemed like an invasion. Lam- 
bert of Hersfeld gives a glowing account of this migration of “‘trans- 
alpinos monachos” from Cluny, from Gorze, from Fructuaria, and 
rejoices in the discomfiture and exile of the Benedictines, who fled 
the cloisters, often taking the treasure and vessels of the monas- 
teries as spoil with them.‘ 

The shining product of this revolution—for it amounted to that 
—was the monastery of Hirschau in the Black Forest. Founded in 
the ninth century by Louis the Pious, it had long fallen into decay. 
About the year 1066 it was colonized by a band of monks from 
Einsiedeln, one of the earliest offshoots of Gorze.’ The Black 


t Upon this significant sympathy of the German feudality for the Cluny reform 
* gee Hauck, III, 490 f.; Gerdes, II, 369-70 and notes, 519 f.; Chron. Hirsaug., 1099; 
Lambert of Hersfeld, anno 1071. 

2 Meyer von Knonau, I, 280. 


3 Vita Annonis, cc. 16-17, 23; Lambert of Hersfeld (anno 1071), 132; (anno 
1075), 244-45. 

4 Lambert (anno 1071), 133; cf. (anno 1075) 244-45. A monk of Gorze found 
St. Michael’s in Bamberg empty when he arrived (Berthold, Annal. [1071], MGH, 
SS. V, 184). The old-line Benedictine abbeys, especially those which were “royal,” 
violently resisted the incomers, satirizing their “unascetic” costume (MGH, SS. 
XXI, 432, vss. 84 ff.; Casus S. Galli contin. 31, p. 82; Chron. Lauresham, SS. XXI, 
421; Hauck, III, 869); inveighing against their hypocrisy and stigmatizing them as 
tares and thorns among wheat (Vita Oudalr., 24, MGH, SS. XII, 259). 

5 Migne, Pat. Lat., CL, 927. 
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Forest soon became a veritable drill-ground of Clunyism. Around 
Hirschau were St. Blasien, Griiningen, Ruggisberg, Peterlingen, 
etc.’ A new codification of the Rule of Cluny was drawn up by 
Udalric,? the prior of Hirschau. 

Within an amazingly brief time branch houses of Hirschau multi- 
plied in Germany, especially in the south. By 1080 St. Blasien and 
Schaffhausen were united with Hirschau. In Franconia it absorbed 
Hasungen, Komburg, Schénrein. In Swabia it acquired St. Savior 
in Schaffhausen, St. George, St. Gregory, Zwiefalten, Petershausen, 
Weilheim, Blaubeuren, and Sindelfingen. In Bavaria, Krems- 
miinster, St. Paul, Admont, St. Margaret in Zell. In Thuringia, 
Reinhardsbrunn and St. Peter in Erfurt. In addition to all these 
Hirschau either founded or absorbed more outlying or detached 
monasteries, as Altdorf, Kloster Bergen near Magdeburg, Hugs- 
hofen, St. Michael’s in Bamberg, Paulinzelle, Priifening, Breitenau, 
Bosau, Langenau, Elchingen, Amorbach, Mettlach, Schwarzach on 
the Rhine and another of the same name on the Main, Theres, 
Wessobrun, Meherau in Bregenz, Lorsch, Bleidenstadt, Hornbach, 
Deggingen, Beinwil, Odenheim, Mélk, Scheuern, St. Emmeran, 
Priihl, Biburg, Mallersdorf, Reichenbach, Michelfeld, Enns- 


dorf, Weinhenstefan, Weltenburg, Miinchenmiinster, Kastel, 
Benediktbeuren, Seeon, Corvei, Pegau, St. Jacob in Regensburg, 


* Hauck, III, 865-76; Lamprecht, II, 368-70. The Black Forest region of 
Germany was very strongly pro-papal in the war of investiture. ‘Die Richtung und 
Entwickelung der Kirche, welche mit Gregor VII zur Herrschaft kam, ging vornehm- 
lich von Cluny aus, und einer ihrer staérksten Vorposten, in engster Verbindung mit 
Cluny, waren die Kléster des Schwarzwaldes. Hier verkehrten die Legaten und 
Gegenkinige, hier feierten sie ihre Feste, hier suchten sie und ihre Anhanger Zuflucht 
in Zeiten der Noth. Die Ménche von Ebersheimmiinster im Elsass haben Rudolf von 
Reinfelden sogar seine Krone geschmiedet. Es war nicht wie bei den Sachsen eine 
zufillige Uebereinstimmung in der Opposition gegen das Reich, welche diese Ménche 
mit Gregor zusammenfiihrte, sondern der reine dogmatische Eifer.”—Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsq. (5th ed.), II, 44. 

*Lambert (anno 1071), 133; Vita Oudalr., II, c. 34; Berthold, Ammal. (1077). 
It was Bernhard, abbot of St. Victor in Marseilles and the legate of Gregory VII, who 
suggested to William of Hirschau the adoption of the Cluniac rule (Wattenbach, II, 
45). For the text see Migne, CXLIX, cols. 635 f.; and for the history thereof, CL, 
929. For the discipline of these Consuetudines Cluniacenses see Const. Hirs., II, 21, 
col. 1067; II, 9, col. 1048. 
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etc." At the same time Cluny proper founded or reformed Ilsen- 
burg, Hillersleben, Harsefeld, Huysburg in North Germany, while 
' St. Blasien in the south did the same with Muri, Kempten, 
St. Ulrich, Wiblingen, Ochsenhausen, Alpirsbach.? 

The great German nobles were little less active. Welf of 
Bavaria, since 1070 duke there, and a bitter anti-imperialist, 
founded Weingarten; Berthold of Zaihringen founded St. Peter in 
the Schwarzwald.s Two Swabian counts united in founding Wib- 
lingen on the Iller. Count Udalric of Bregenz founded Ochsen- 
hausen. The bishops Adalberton of Wiirzburg, Gerard of Salzberg, 
Altmann of Passau, severally founded: one or the other of the 
following: Lambach, Admont, Reichersberg, Géttweih, St. George, 
St. Polten, St. Florian, St. Paul, St. Lambert. In Saxony, Burchard 
of Halberstadt, Herrand, abbot of Ilsenburg, Gilbert, abbot of 
Rheinhardsbrunn, sowed the north and east with Hirschauer or 
Cluniac houses, as Ilsenburg, Hillersleben, Harsefeld, Huysburg, 
Pegau, Kloster Bergen, Hammersleben, Reinsdorf, Paulinzelle, 
Oldisleben, Hadmersleben, Vizenburg, Driibeck, Notterlingsburg, 
Kalterbrunn.* Whole villages got the contagion of the new 


t Hauck, III, 870; Mayr, Die Hirsauer Congregation, Mitteil. des Inst., I (1880) 
126 f.; Helmersdirfer, Forsch. z. Gesch. des Abtes Wilhelm der Heilige, 118. According 
to Annal. Hirs., prolog and pp. 225-27, 266-68, 294, the total number of Hirschauer 
foundations was 97. The bibliography of the Hirschauer movement is extensive. 
Siissmann, Forschungen zur Gesch. des Klosters Hirsau, 1065 bis 1105 (Halle diss., 
1903); Messing, Papst Gregors VII Verhiltniss, zu den Kléstern, (Greifswald diss., 
1907); Ernest Hauviller, Ulrich von Cluny (Kirchengesch. Studien, Band III, Heft 3) 
(Minster, 1896); Haffner, Regesten zur Gesch. des schwibischen Klosters Hirsau 
(Studien und Mitteil. aus dem Benediktiner- und Cisterzienserorden, Band XIII); 
Cless, Versuch einer kirchl.-polit. Landes- und Kulturgesch. von Wiirtemberg, Il, Teil I, 
Abt., pp. 237f. (Gmiind, 1807); Kerker, Wilhelm der Selige (Tiibingen, 1863); 
Richter, Annalen, III, 2, pp. 86-87, 269-72, 347, 411-12; Godeke, Die Hirschauer 
wihrend des Investiturstreites (1883); Egger, Gesch. der Cluniazenser-Kléster in Frank- 
reich und in der West-Schweiz bis sum Auftreten der Cisterzienser (Freiburger Hist. 
Studien, Heft III), (Freiburg [Switzerland], 1907); Karl Schott, Kloster Reichenbach 
im Murgtal in seinen Beziehungen 2u Hirsau und den Markgrafen von Baden (Freiburg 
i. B., 1912); Schreiber, Kurie und Kloster im 12. Jahrhundert (2 vols.), (Stuttgart, 
1910); Gieseke, Die Ausbreilung d. Hirsauer Reforms; C. H. Baer, Die Hirschauer Bau- 
schule (1895). 

2 Hauck, III, 869-71. 4 Hauck, III, 871-72. 

3 Bernoldi, Chron. (1093), SS. V, 456-57. 
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monasticism, which was fired by fanatic, wandering preachers, and 
resolved “to have all things in common” like the apostles.‘ Wealth 
and numbers poured in upon the monasteries so fast that the 
Cluniac rule against lay brothers was broken down.? Gregory VII 
saw iri this popular growth of Hirschau the possibility of establish- 
ing a German Pataria.* The monasteries in these years grew like 
Jonah’s gourd vine. When Otto I died in 1073 there were 108 
monasteries in Germany; when the war of investiture began there 
were over 700.4 

By the time the struggle between Henry IV and Gregory VII 
opened all West and Southwest Germany and large areas in the 
center and north had been colonized by Cluny or Hirschau, the 
German form of the Cluniac movement. More ominous still for 
the monarchy was the intimate alliance between Cluny-Hirschau 
and the powerful lay feudality. Its support is not to be attributed 
to disinterested or religious motives. Just as earlier the great 
dukes had espoused the Gorzean reform in the hope of finding in it 
a means to injure the crown’s power over them by using the German 
church against them, so in the eleventh century the German 
feudality advocated reform for self-advantage. Lorraine, Bavaria, 
and Swabia were notorious storm centers of opposition to the 
Saxon kings.5 


* Bernold, Chron. (1091); De unitate ecclesiae conservanda, II, 38; Gerdes, II, 
272; Kerker, 156f.; Richter, III, 2, pp. 412-13, notes. 


2 Bernold, Chron. (1093); Hauck, III, 875, n. 3; Gerdes, II, 530; Helmsdérfer, 
oof.; Kerker, 135f. They are first mentioned by Lambert of Hersfeld in 1076 
(ed. Holder-Egger), p. 277. The lay brothers were used in gardening and working 
on the grange (grangiae) farms and were called conversi laici, or, more familiarly, 
Sratres barbati or Bartlinger, i.e., bearded. Although not unlike Cluny, the Hirschauer 
monasteries were not so compactly associated together as the Cluniac (Chron. 
Zwifalt., 16, SS, X, 82). Many of the older monasteries, as a popular move, during 
the war of investiture, in imitation of Hirschau, enrolled lay brothers in their midst 
(Wattenbach [sth ed.], II, 88). ‘Die Ménche der dlteren Art kamen durch diese 
neuen Regeln, welche rasch verbreiteten, mehr und mehr im Missachtung beim Volke 
und bei den Grossen und sahen sich dadurch manchen Gefahren ausgesetzt.”— 
Wattenbach, II, 89. 


3 Berthold, Contin. (1079), 317; Richter, II, 2, p. 293; Feierabend, 25, note. 
4 Hauck, IV, 49, n. 10; Koeniger, ror, n. 3. 
5 Lamprecht, IT, 135 f., 151 f., 163 f., 249 f. 
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By the third quarter of the eleventh century the controlling 
influences in the church, namely the Cluniac party and Gregory 
VII (1073-85), were more interested in church supremacy than in 
church reform; more interested in enlarging the political power 
and material wealth of the church than in furthering its spiritual 
ministry. Of course the real remedy for church corruption and 
the solution of the friction between the state and the church was 
for the latter to have renounced its vast material wealth and 
temporal powers, much of which was not necessary to it as a religious 
institution. But this the church was unwilling to do. Its love 
of wealth and its love of power were too great.’ Its policy, with 
the accession of Hildebrand to the papacy, was one of uncompromis- 
ing supremacy of church over state. It laid the ax at the root of 
the emperor’s power by attacking the state’s right of proprietary 
control over the church through the prohibition of lay investiture. 

“Reform” was a means to an end, not an end in itself. It 
was a convenient watchword, like so many political shibboleths, 
embodying self-interest in an outward guise of virtue and ethicality 
which fooled the emotionally religious and the unthinking masses 
of mankind, but which never deceived the initiated and those who 


had the penetration to see that though the hand might be the hand 
of Esau, the voice was the voice of Jacob. The English historian, 
William of Malmsbury, who lived in the reigns of Henry IV and 
Henry V, clearly perceived the justice of the emperor’s position 
and the hypocrisy of the church. He writes: 


This was the period in which Germany for fifty years bewailed the piti- 
able and almost fatal government.of Henry [IV] He was neither 
unlearned nor indolent; but so singled out by fate for every person to attack, 
that whoever took up arms against him pretended, to himself, to be acting 


t Professor Adolph Harnack, in the Congress of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in St. Louis in 1904, in an address upon “Ecclesiastical and 
General History,” used these words: “The whole history of the church in the 
Middle Ages . . . . must be studied from the economic point of view. This is 
very evident even in the history of monasticism Light may also be shed on 
the development of the papacy from the same source, for one of the conditions of 
its becoming a sovereign power was the possession of Janded property. In the 
struggle about the investiture of the bishops the questions at issue were concerned 
just as much with property as with dominion” (Proceedings, II, 633 (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906]). 
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for the good of religion There were many things praiseworthy in the 
emperor: he was eloquent, of great abilities, well-read, actively charitable; . 
he had many good qualities both of mind and person, etc." 

The war of investiture was a maze of cross- and countercurrents. 
While the struggles between emperor and pope and between the 
German crown and the rebellious Saxons were the two main streams, 
the strife between the bishops and the abbots was no unimportant 
chapter. The feud between the “regulars” and the “‘seculars,” 
as we have seen, was an old one. The monasteries for centuries 
had chafed under the superior jurisdiction of the bishops, and the 
_ papacy had developed a lucrative trade in selling them exemptions 
from episcopal authority. The German kings too had always 
sustained the bishops against the monks. Naturally most of the 
monasteries, except conservative ones like St. Gall and Lorsch, 
supported the Cluny reform as a means of emancipation from both 
the episcopate and the crown.? 

While Henry ITI had lived he had attempted to hold the balance 
even between the rival groups of clergy. But when his strong hand 
was removed the weak regency of the empress-mother was unable 
to cope with the situation. The bishops as well as the lay feudality 
at once began a wholesale policy of spoliation of the monastery . 
lands. When Agnes was removed from the regency and the 
rivalry of Anno of Cologne and Adalbert of Bremen ensued for 
control of the boy king Henry IV, the condition of things grew 
more aggravated than ever. For both were fierce and ambitious 
bishops who hesitated at nothing to attain their ends, whether by 
fraud or violence.’ 

The years of the minority of Henry IV were favorable days 
for the bishops. Between 1057 and 1065 we have the record of 20 
grants of land made to them, and only 5 for the ensuing seven 
years (1066-73), when the king had attained his majority. For 
immediately upon the decease of Henry III the bishops waxed bold 
in their demands of the crown. The bishop of Brixen bullied the 


1 Gesta regum Anglorum, III, 288. 


2 Hersfeld, Fulda, Corvei, and Ottobeuren were notorious seceders (Feierabend, 
27). On the whole see Sackur, II, 270-99. 


3 Hauck, III, 728 f; Voigt, 40. f. 
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empress-mother into giving him the monastery of Dessentis and 
seized Kloster Polling; the bishop of Speier got Conrad II’s foun- 
dation of Limburg, St. Lambert’s, and the abbey of Schwarzach; 
the bishop of Freising obtained Benediktbeuren; the bishop of 
Halberstadt received the monastery of Drusbeck in the Harz as 
settlement for claims against the royal estates in his diocese; the 
bishop of Constance seized Reichenau; the bishop of Bamberg, 
Kloster Kitzingen. A typical case is the spoliation of the lands of 
St. Michael’s in Bamberg by Ulrich, a ministerialis of the arch- 
bishop of Mainz. The years 1062-65 were even worse for the 
monasteries. The archbishop of Salzberg seized Chiemsee in 
1062; the archbishop of Mainz acquired Selingenstadt in 1063; 
Adalbert of Bremen tried to seize Malmedy and Cornelimiinster.* 
During the time of Henry IV’s minority it seemed as if the 
suppression of the monasteries by the bishops and the German 
princes would be accomplished. By 1065 fourteen of the greatest 
and richest abbeys had been appropriated by the bishops and the 
Fiirsten.2 Otto of Nordheim, the new duke of Bavaria, devoured 
Nieder Altaich; Rudolf of Swabia laid his hand on Kloster Kemp- 
ten. As Gerdes says, ‘Fast jeder grosse und kleine Fiirst geist- 
lichen und weltlichen Standes erhielt ein Stiick aus der Beute.’’ 
Sometimes, however, the rivalry between two jealous bishops 
for possession of the same foundation resulted in a deadlock. The 
distribution of the prizes might be made on paper but was impos- 
sible in practice.4 For example, Anno of Cologne and Adalbert 
of Bremen were both contestants for possession of Corvei and 
Lorsch,.and neither got them.’ Anno was thwarted in his con- 
templated seizure of Stablo by the abbot of Malmedy, aided by his 
vassals.© The monastic chroniclers of these early years of Henry IV, 
especially Lambert of Hersfeld, give a vivid picture of the spoliation 


* Adam of Bremen, ITI, 45. : 

2 De unitate eccles. conserv., c. 33; Libelli de lite, I, 258 f.; Waitz, VII, 211-13; 
Voigt, 38-43. 

3 Gerdes, II, 158. 

4 Voigt, 40. 

5 Hauck, III, 729; Voigt, 55; Adam of Bremen, III, 45. 

6 Voigt, 46; Lambert, anno 1071. 
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of the monasteries at the hands both of the German episcopate 
and the lay feudality.' 

The feud between the bishops and the great nobles to enlarge 
their lands was quite as bitter as that between the bishops and the 
monasteries. The history of the archbishopric of Bremen is per- 
haps the best example of this struggle. This see, in early Saxon 
days, was very poor. Its enrichment began with the accession of 
Archbishop Unwin (1013-30), of the wealthy Immedinger family, 
who gave a substantial portion of his family inheritance to Bremen.” 
Under the careful administration of the archbishops Liawizo 
(1030-32) and Hermann (1032-35) the riches of Bremen increased. 
But the greatness of Bremen really began with the famous arch- 
bishop Adalbert (1043-71). : 

Adalbert was the son of a Saxon noble, Count Frederick of 
Goseck. If he had been permitted to grow up as a feudal lord 
instead of a bishop the history of Saxony might have been very 
different from what it was. While yet provost in Halberstadt, 
Adalbert’s ability, striking personality, and no less striking physical 
bearing made him a marked man. Henry III made him arch- 
bishop of Bremen. The ambition of the Billunger dukes of Saxony 
was at this time giving serious anxiety to the emperor, and Henry 
wanted a strong man to hold it in check. In 1046 Adalbert accom- 
panied the emperor to Italy, and when Gregory VI died he was 
offered the papacy, but waived the honor in favor of his old col- 
league of Halberstadt days, Bishop Suidger of Bamberg, who be- 
came Pope Clement II. 

Bremen historically was the ecclesiastical center from which 
the conversion of the North had radiated. Its episcopal overlord- 
ship extended over Denmark, Scandinavia, the Northern Islands, 
Iceland, and the newly conquered Slavonic lands; Adalbert 
dreamed of erecting his see into a huge patriarchate of Northern 
Europe; almost, one might say, to make himself pope of all Baltic 
and North Atlantic Christendom. The resistance of the Danish 
kings, of Harold Hardraade of Norway, and of Hildebrand, then 

* Lambert of Hersfeld, annis 1060, 1064, 1066, 1070, 1071, 1072, 1074, 1075, etc. 

2 Adam of Bremen, II, 40, and schol. 46. 

3 Ibid., Il, 44, 65; Thietmar, Chron., VI, 53. 
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the power behind the papal throne, who naturally could not 
tolerate such a separatist ecclesiastical project, ruined Adalbert’s 
scheme. 

Adalbert’s early years in Bremen were his happiest and best. 
He admirably organized the diocesan administration and began 
work on the great cathedral. Bremen was walled and fortified. 
His court became one of the most brilliant in Europe, a refulgence 
possibly influenced by the commercial importance of the city. 
Italians, Greeks, Mohammedans, Spaniards, French, English, 
Norse; musicians, actors, literati, physicians, artists, were hos- 
pitably received within its gates. 

But the most substantial opposition came from the dukes of 
Saxony. The upgrowth of such a powerful episcopate within their 
immediate lands, and one intimately identified with Franconian 
power, was most unwelcome to them. The Billunger feared, with 
good reason, that Henry III had planned to abolish the dukedom 
and vest its authority in Adalbert.t. The assignment of the county 
of Frisia to him, when Duke Gottfried of Lorraine died, readily 
made the duke of Saxony so believe. Be this as it may, the enrich- 
ment of Bremen was a rapid one. Adalbert tried to purchase the 
duke’s good-will by alienation of numerous estates of the church of 
Bremen. The old duke Bernward seems to have been not unwilling 
to compound with Adalbert, but nothing could pacify his sons, 
Bernhard, Ordulf, and Hermann. The episcopal estates in Frisia 
were lost to Adalbert owing to a raid which the duke and his two 
sons made in 1059, and seven hundred pounds of silver were col- 
lected by them.4 Henry III had too many irons in the fire to be 
able to help the archbishop to any great degree, and all that Adal- 
bert seems to have acquired during his reign were the forest lands 
in Loragau and Stiergau, with the donation of two royal villae, 
Bolga and Fivelgoe. 


* Blumenthal, Adalbert of Bremen, 18. 
2 Adam of Bremen, ITI, 8, p. 41. 
3 Ibid., III, 9; Steindorff, IT, 41. 


4 Adam of Bremen, III, 41-43. The abbey of Luellberg was also destroyed about 
the same time (ibid., III, 35). Ordulf blinded some of the serfs on the episcopal lands. 
Henry III sent money to aid in rebuilding. 
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What could not be accomplished in the lifetime of Henry III 
was done in the earlier years of the reign of his son, when the weak- 
ness of the crown gave opportunities for seizures. Thus soon 
after the death of Henry III the Frisian gaus on the left bank of 
the river Ems‘ were given to Adalbert, and in 1063 the promised 
estate Lesum’* of approximately seven hundred hubae, with the 
rights of coinage and toll, and much land about the city of Bremen, 
were ceded. In the same year the countships Emsgau and Stade 
came into his possession, not as gifts, however, for the king de- 
manded one hundred pounds of silver as the purchase price for 
Emsgau.’ A short time afterward three more estates were trans- 
ferred to his possession, as well as the privilege of hunting in four 
royal forests. In 1065 the king awarded to Adalbert the count- 
ships of the counts Bernhard and Werl, and the margraviate of 
Udo, with the fiefs, immunities, market, and toll privileges pertain- 
ing thereto. But as the king was in need of money at this time, 
the archbishop paid a thousand pounds of silver for the acquisi- 
tions.s The abbeys of Lorsch and Corvei, however, never came 


into Adalbert’s possession, although transferred to him by the 
king.® 


During the absence of Adalbert at the king’s court the Billunger 
. played havoc with the lands and serf population of the Bremen 
diocese. In the end he was forced to buy off his enemies by 
alienating a thousand manors to Magnus Billung and nearly as 
much more in fief to Magnus’ friend, Count Udo of the Nordmark, 
before he dared return to Bremen from his ancestral estates near 


* Stumpf, No. 2540; cf. Adam of Bremen, III, 8, 45. 

2 Stumpf, No. 2622; cf. Steindorff, II, 16;. Adam of Bremen, III, 8. .Lesum was 
an old North German county which had once belonged to the Billunger, and had been 
“revindicated” by Conrad II. Hermann Billung at this time hoped to have it 
restored to him. Naturally the Billunger were incensed to see a territory to 
which they believed they had rightful claim pass into the hands of their worst 
enemy. 

3 Stumpf, Nos. 2630, 2632; Adam of Bremen, III, 35; Meyer von Knonau, I, 
357- 

4 Stumpf, Nos. 2633, 2634, 2638. 

5 Adam of Bremen, III, 45. 


6 Tbid., 27 and 44. 
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Goslar, whither he had fled. He died in 1071, four years before 
the death of his implacable rival, Anno of Cologne.’ 

The rapacity of the German church, besides being manifested 
in the bitter feud between ‘‘regulars” and “‘seculars,” in the strife 
between clergy and feudality, and in the exhaustion of the con- 
quered border peoples by clerical taxation, is also reflected in the 
famous “Tithe War” of the early years of Henry IV. Since its 
institution by Charlemagne? the tithe had always been a lucrative 
source of income to the church. Under the Saxon kings the church 
had labored hard to subject all land, lay and clerical alike, to its 
imposition. While such a blanket right was not acquired, never- 
theless the church got a substantial reward. Otto I gave the 
bishop of Osnabriick permission to levy the tithe on all lands within 
his diocese. Otto II permitted Corvei to collect it in Ammergau.* 
These rulers were complacent in allowing the tithe to he imposed 
upon the royal domain. Naturally there was contention between 
bishops and abbots for the right, all the more so because the bishops 
tried, in turn, to impose the tithe upon the monastery lands. 

The “Tithe War” was a feud between the archbishop of Mainz 
and the abbots of Fulda and Hersfeld, in which Thuringia was the 
bone of contention. Ecclesiastically the country was subject to 
Mainz, but part of the region paid tithe to the monasteries. The 
rest wasexempt. The origin of this partial exemption is not known. 
Shortly before the death of Henry III, Liutpold of Mainz attempted 
for the first time to levy the tithe upon all Thuringia. The Thu- 
ringians resisted, pleading ancient customary law, no writ of exemp- 
tion being in evidence. Liutpold claimed that Henry III had 

t Meyer von Knonau, I, 513-22; Gerdes, II, 162-63. See my article on “The 
German Church and the Conversion of Baltic Slavs,” Amer. Jour. Theol., XX (1916), 


372-89. The moral difference between Adalbert and Anno is to\be observed. Anno 
of Cologne strove for personal aggrandizement; Adalbert of Bremen for the aggran- 
dizement of the church of Bremen (Wattenbach, IT, 71). 

2 Capit. Herist., 779; Leges, 1, 50. For its development see Viollet, I, 376-77. 

3 Waitz, VIII, 347, n. 2. Pages 347-72 contain a long account of the history of 
the tithe in Franconian Germany. In the reign of Henry IV, Benno of Osnabriick 
forged new documents for the extension of the tithe over Corvei and Herford 
(Wattenbach, II, 28-29). For its history in the twelfth century see Schreiber, Kurie 
und Kloster im 12 Jahrhundert (2 vols.), (Stuttgart, 1910), Part 3, pp. 246-94. 


4 Waitz, VIII, 355. The same privilege was given to Memleben. 
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recognized the legality of his demand and included even the royal 
estates in Thuringia under the imposition. It was a barefaced piece 
of effrontery. The weak empress-mother Agnes compounded with 
the archbishop and alienated 120 manors of the fisc as the price 
of quittance.t But Fulda and Hersfeld repudiated the archbishop’s 
claim. While the struggle still endured Liutpold endeavored to 
extend the tithe over the lands of the Thuringian nobles too. 
The triangular conflict dragged along for years without settle- 
ment and finally became one of the eddies in the war of inves- 
titure.? 

Meantime in 1070 Henry IV had got the reins of government 
into his own hands. The change, so far as the German church is 
concerned, is reflected in two ways: first, in the diminution of 
grants of land to the bishops; second, in recovery of the “lost” 
royal abbeys by the crown. Henry IV clearly perceived the 
importance of the monastery lands to the fisc and attempted to 
regain possession of those which had been seized by the episcopal 
cabal during his minority. By strong pressure all but four of 
these were recovered, not, however, without their having suffered 
considerable reduction, owing to the rapacity of the bishops 
during their short possession of them,‘ and naturally while in the 


t Tbid., VIII, 347; Stumpf, No. 2569; Lambert of Hersfeld, annis 1062, 1067, 
1069, 1073, 1074, etc. The synod of Quedlinburg (1085) forbade lay collection of the 
tithe except in cases where the right had been “legally” granted. 

2 For the history of this Tithe War see Giesebrecht, III, 1116 f.; Hauck, III, 
730f.; Voigt, 56f.; and especially Wolf, Eichsfeldische Kirchengesch. (1816), 60 f.; 
Dronke, Codex diplom. Fuld., 370f. Koeniger (55-56) has a good brief account of 
the tithe in the Saxon epoch. There is no proof that Henry IV promised the arch- 
bishop of Mainz the collection of the Thuringian tithe if he would divorce him from 
the queen Bertha (Giesebrecht, III, 1116). The pretensions of Mainz emboldened 
the archbishop of Salzburg to attempt the same measure in Bavaria, and he proceeded 
with such energy that most of the monasteries and nobles either paid or com- 
pounded. The sources abound with examples of feud between bishops and abbots, 
between bishops and bishops, between abbots and abbots over the tithe, e.g., Vita 
Bernwardi, cc. 13-15; Vita Deoderici, c. 16; Vita Adalb., c. 9. 

3 De unitate eccles. conserv., c. 33; Libelli de lite, I, 258 f.;. Voigt, 38-43. 

4Bald ein Theil der Einkiinfte verschenkt, bald der Besitz selbst in fremde 
Handegegeben” (Gerdes, II, 178); Voigt, 51. During Henry IV’s minority the 
bishops had annexed eleven countships. In all by 1073 the German episcopate is 
estimated to have held possession and collected the revenues from 53 countships. 
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hands of such “politicals’” the monasteries had received few 
benefactions.* 

Such as we have described it, is the complex background of the 
war by investiture upon the verge of which we now are. It wasa 
series of wheels within wheels, of struggle within struggle, at the 
bottom of every one of which, in last analysis, the church’s lands 
and the church’s resources were the subject of feud. One other 
factor yet remains to be mentioned, although this is not the place 
to enter into consideration of the causes of the great revolt of the 
Saxons under Henry IV.? It was inspired by a blend of tribal 
jealousy, political and economic grievance, and social unrest. It 
was in no sense due to any religious or ecclesiastical issue, even 
remotely. But so decisive was the influence of the Saxon rebellion 
that it has been said with good reason that a compromise between 
state and church might have been possible “‘in an atmosphere 
undisturbed by the Saxon war,” but that this “was from the first 
rendered abortive by the obstinate determination of the Saxon 
race.’’3 Rebellious Saxony and the papacy had a common enemy 
in Henry IV, and Gregory VII was acute enough to perceive the 
value of Saxon support. The coincidence between the rebellion 
of the Saxons and the prohibition by Gregory VII of lay investi- 
ture was not accidental. The pope’s action was deliberately timed.‘ 

The rebellious Saxon nobles favored the Gregorian cause solely 
out of self-interest, and in spite of his detestation of the Germans 
the pope welcomed their alliance.’ No thinking person of the time 
was duped by the Saxon professions of religious devotion. Their 
special and local motives were clearly perceived.® Real Gregorianism 


t Even Adalbert of Bremen, whom Henry IV trusted much, could not persuade 
the king to be generous with him. Henry saw the necessity of hanging on to all 
the resources of the crown. When Magnus Billung surrendered after the revolt 
of Saxony, Henry, however, restored to Bremen the lands which the duke had seized. 
Adam of Bremen asserts that the estates of Plisna, Duspure, Gronningen, and Sigoriem 
were restored, but no record has survived by which we may control this statement. 

2See Lamprecht, II, 324-35; Eckerlein, Die Ursachen des Sachsenaufstandes, 
gegen Heinrich IV (1883); Ullmann, Zum Verstindnis der sdchsischen Erhebung 
(Aufsatze fiir Waitz, 1886); Hahn, Griinde des Sachsenkrieges (1885); Tieffenbach, 
Die Streitfrage zwischen Heinrich IV und die den Sachsen (1886). For additional 
bibliography see Gerdes, II, 179, note. 

3 Fisher, I, 133. 4 Gerdes, II, 176-77. 5 Meyer von Knonau, I, 140. 

6 Guill. Malmsb. Gesta regum Anglorum, III, 288; Bruno, De bello Saxonico, 
cc. 108, 116; De unitate eccles. conserv., II, 16. 
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probably had less actual sway in Saxony than anywhere else 
in Germany. The Saxon hierarchy was notoriously political and 
secular in spirit and practice,’ and. the lower clergy were almost 
totally illiterate When the war began, Rudolf of Swabia, whom 
the papal party put up as king on March 15, 1077, was compelled 
to purchase a following by promises of land not only from the 
royal fisc but out of the domains of the church. The first thing 
striven for by all parties, and the last thing surrendered, was the 
lands, whether belonging to one or another of the partisans, or to 
the fisc, or to the church. As early as 1078 Gregory VII was com- 
pelled to order that no more church property was to be enfiefed, 
and threatened to put everyone who sought to enrich himself by 
seizure of church land under the papal ban.4 Six months later 
the synod of Rome ordered every noble, every bishop, every 
abbot who had seized any church land to restore it whence it 
came.s In 1085 the legate Leo of Ostia, at the synod of Quedlin- 
burg, issued a blanket ban against all despoilers of church lands.® 
Nevertheless for years the lands of the church were subjected to 
almost perpetual pillage. The sources abound with such refer- 
ences.’ As a result of the anarchy there was a great exodus of 
monks from Germany into France.® 


t See my article on “The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic 
Slavs,” Amer. Jour. Theol., XX (1916), 372-89. 

2 Vita Bennonis, SS. XII, 63. 

3 Bertholdi, Annal. (1077); Bruno, cc. 99, 108; Hauck, III, 810; Gerdes, II, 
268-70. 

4 Hefele, V, 109. 5 Ibid., V, 114. 6 Tbid., V, 333- 

7 Gesta Trevorum, cc. 4, 16, 22; Gesta Alberonis, cc. 12,14; Gesta episcop. Mettens. 
cont., 1, c. 1; Laurentii gesta episcop. Virdun, cc. 9, 10, 22,25; Vita Churnadi archiep., 
c. 7; Ann Augsby, annis 1077, 1084,-1088, 1090; Ann Sax, anno 1077; Bruno, c. 112; 
Vita Norberti, c. 18; Chron. episc. Merseburg, c. 13, SS.X, 187; Chron. Gozecens, II, cc. 
22-24, 29; Casus S. Galli passim; Gesta abbat. S. Trudon, X,c. 12; Ruperti chron. 
S. Laurent. Leod., cc. 45-46, 50; Gesta abbat. S. Trudon;. Chron S. Huberti-Andag., 
c. 89. For Corvei’s losses, Martiny, Grundbesitz Corveys, 305; for Fulda’s, Dronke, 
Trad Fuld., 153; Bunte, Giiterbesitz der Kloster Fulda (Jahrbuch fiir Emden), Band X, 
Heft 1; Ekkehard, Chron., annis 1098, 1125; Ortliebi, Chron. Zwifaltens., c. 5, 
SS. X, 75, 3; Cosmas of Prague, III, c. 20, SS. IX, 75, 3; Chron S. Petri Efford, 
anno 1105; Jaffé, V, 232, 517. 

§ Gerdes, II, 272. Pro-Gregorian monks wore beards, pro-Henrician ones shaved 
the face clean (Gesta Trev., c. 10, SS. VIII, 183). 
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The masterly stroke of Henry IV at Canossa in defeating 
Gregory’s designs with reference to Germany," and the utter failure 
of effect which his second ban had, gradually gave Henry IV the 
upper hand. By 1093 Germany and Italy were under imperial 


t Every historical scholar today who is worthy of the name knows that Canossa 
was a victory for Henry IV, and not for Gregory VII. The prevalent popular and 
erroneous belief, which has been carefully cultivated and fostered by the Church of 
Rome and has even deceived most Protestant historians, as Milman and Michelet, 
for example, is based upon the account of,the incident as described by Lambert of 
Hersfeld, supplemented by later legendary materials. Von Ranke was the first 
scholar who challenged the integrity of Lambert (‘‘Zur Kritik frinkisch-deutscher 
Reichsannalisten,” in Abhand. d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin [Phil.-hist. Cl., 1855], or 
Ranke’s Werke, LI-LII, 125-49). This was followed in 1873 by Delbriick’s crushing 
critical study, “Ueber die Glaubwiirdigkeit Lamberts von Hersfeld,” Déllinger, Kirch- 
engesch., II, 1, pp. 131 f., and Hefele, Conciliengesch., V, 89 f., since which it has been 
impossible to attach any credence to Lambert. Although he seems to have had 
copies of Gregory’s letters before him when he wrote, Lambert, by transposing the 
pope’s words, garbled the meaning (cf. ed. Holder-Egger, p. 291, notes). Henry was 
not kept outside the courtyard of the chateau of Canossa, and merely “intra secundum 
murorum ambitum receptus,”’ as Lambert says, while “foris derelicto omni comitatu 
suo.” Both statements are false, for Henry and his company were admitted to the 
place before the gate of the inner castle, according to Gregory’s own account, which is 
confirmed by Berthold (Reg., IV, 12; Berthold, Amnal., 289). The “castellum triplici 
muro septum”? is a description of Lambert’s own fancy borrowed from Vergil vi. 549. 
Moreover, Henry did mot stand en chemise, as Michelet says, nor, “‘ while the fierce winds 
of the Apennines were sweeping the sleet upon him in their passage from Monte 
Pellegro to the plain, [he] knelt barefoot, clothed in sackcloth, fasting from dawn till 
eve, for three whole days,”’ as Symonds (Sketches in Italy) has written, nor “clad only 
in the thin white linen dress of the penitent,’ as Milman has said. Henry naturally, 
since he was appearing as a penitent, put off his royal insignia and assumed the garb 
of a penitent. But all that Gregory (Reg., IV, 12) says is that “deposito omne regio 
cultu, miserabiliter utpote discalciatus et laneis indutus,” which shows that he was 
comfortably clad beneath his white dress. Again, Henry did mot “‘a mane usque ad 
vesperam perstabat,”’ i.e., stand “‘three days and three nights,” or even “three days” 
outside the castle door. Gregory himself, Berthold, and Donizo all say only that “on 
the third day” Henry was admitted to the papal presence (Lambert of Hersfeld [ed. 
Holder-Egger], 292, notes.) The famous “‘hostia-scene,”’ in which Gregory is alleged 
to have prayed that he might be stricken dead if guilty, when swallowing the holy 
wafer, and challenging Henry to the same ordeal, is a dramatization imitated by 
Lambert from Regino of Priim’s account (anno 869) of the interview between Pope 
Hadrian II and King Lothar II of Lorraine. The incidents and the language are 
nearly identical. Neither Gregory nor Bruno has any such account of the incident, 
and Berthold’s and Donizo’s versions are much less sensational (see Holder-Egger, 
297, notes). Finally it must be remembered that an act like that of Henry IV at 
Canossa, dramatic as it seems to us, was not fraught with novelty for men in the 
Middle Ages. It was no new thing in mediaeval Europe, either before or after the 
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control once more. With the death of William of Hirschau in 1og1 
the Cluniac movement in Germany collapsed.2 A generation of 
rack and ruin began to bring surcease of combat through very 
exhaustion and, as so often happens in such cases, room was made 
for, a compromise party to get a hearing. The strife had given 
birth to an enormous amount of polemical literature, out of the 
bewildering maze of whose passions and conflicting ideas a mediate 
thought gradually crystallized. An unknown monk of Hersfeld, 
who was the author of the tract entitled De unitate ecclesiae con- 
servanda, and Wido of Ferrara, author of the De scismate Hilde- 
brandi, were the chief imperialist pamphleteers and urged a double 
and simultaneous investiture by both church and state, the one for 


time of Henry IV, for a king to do public penance and even to be flogged. Otto I, 
Otto III, Henry II, Henry III, all did such penance without forfeiting the loyalty 
of their subjects. The imposition of penance was a discipline of the church and was 
universal. It was not even a humiliation. Gregory had to absolve Henry, for the 
moral sentiment of Europe would have regarded it as a monstrous abuse of the author- 
ity of the church if he had refused todo so. Henry professed penitence; he had to be 
forgiven. By the absolution Gregory was balked from going into Germany to try 
the king at Augsburg, and although the pope claimed that the absolution did not 
restore Henry to the kingdom, it is a quibble to say the ban deprived him of 
the right to rule, but that the raising of it did not restore him to the kingship. 
The utter failure of the second ban shows the futility of the pope’s efforts, for 
it helped Henry’s cause instead of hurting it. The real victor at Canossa was 
Henry IV, not Gregory VII. He foiled all the plans of his enemies. As Nitzsch, 
II, 100, has said: ‘‘Dieser Akt einer furchtbaren, riicksichtslosen Energie gab den 
Vermittlern die Oberhand iiber das Misstrauen des Pipstes.”” Whether Henry him- 
self devised this astonishing way out of the situation in which he found himself at the 
diet of Tribur, or whether it was suggested to him by someone else, is a matter of con- 
jecture. Personally I am inclined to think that the suggestion came from Hugh of 
Cluny, always one of Henry’s stanch supporters, who was with him when he was 
suspended from the kingship at Tribur (see amie, p. 418, n. 6; p. 419, n. 1). 
Lambert of Hersfeld ended his history at this point (1077), giving up in de- 
spair any hope of resolving the complex mass of material which he had collected, 
and using almost the identical valedictory words of Lampridius, in his. Vita 
Sulp. Severi. After the exhibition of partisanship, falsification, and mendacity 
which he perpetrated under the guise of “history” it is small wonder that he 
did so. 

*Lamprecht, II, 361. By 1078 only three bishops remained with Rudolf of 
Swabia (Bruno, c. 93). 


2 Feierabend, 28. 
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the bishop’s office, the other for his lands, as a solution of the 
controversy." 

Even more effective was the pacific current of French ecclesi- 
astical thought at the same time, for in France the strife over 
lay investiture never reached the colossal dimensions it had within 
the empire, although the Gregorian claims had produced acute 
relations between the papacy and Philip I, the dukes of Normandy 
(who were at the same time, be it remembered, also kings of Eng- 
land), the counts of Anjou, and others of the great French feudality, 
and where, too, many of the hierarchy had resisted the papal pre- 
tensions. 

In this atmosphere, less surcharged with enmity, a moderate 
and liberal group of the French clergy was formed, imbued with 
the ideas of Cardinal Damieni, who in the early days of the Cluny 
movement had attempted to distinguish between the purely 
ecclesiastical and the feudo-temporal nature of the bishop’s office, 
and had advocated a compromise settlement of the issue which 
would give simultaneous and due expression to the claims of both 
church and state. Progressive without being radical, resolute 
without being violent, this third party of moderates gradually 
grew in influence until, with the exhaustion of both combatants, it 
at last began to find a hearing.” 

This compromise form of settlement slowly increased the number 
of its adherents and formally triumphed in England in 1106 with 
the concordat made between Henry I and Anselm, by which election 

*On this mass of controversial literature see Bernheim, Zur Gesch. d. Worms. 
Konkordat, 6-22; Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, 11, 552 ff.; Kayser, Placidus von Nonantula; 
Wattenbach, II, 10; Mirbt., Die Publisistik im Zeitalter Gregors VII (1804); 
Gierke-Maitland, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, nn. 34, 38, 46; J. de 
Ghellinck, “Polémique durant la querelle des investitures,” Réoue des Quest. Hist., 
93, N.S., 71-89; Imbart de la Tour, Questions d’Histoire, sociale et religieuse 
(Paris, 1907), 225-66. These two last articles contain much additional bibliography. 
It is significant of the depth to which Rome had intellectually degenerated that 
during the whole eleventh century the Hildebrandine propaganda had no Roman 


representative. All the thinking was done by Lombard and Franco-Burgundian 
publicists (Wattenbach, II, 195). 

2 Consult Esmein, La question des investitures dans les lettres d’Ive de Chartres 
(1889); Fournier, “‘ Yves de Chartres et le droit canonique” (Compte rendu du quatriéme 
congrés scientifique internat. des catholiques, Fribourg en Suisse, 1898); Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, Il, 2, pp. 218-20; Gierke-Maitland, op. cit., n. 38. 
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of bishops and abbots was to be in the hands of the chapters, 
but held at the king’s court, the consecration to be in the hands of 
the archbishop and bishops, and the temporal estates to be con- 
ferred by the king. The English settlement had a powerful influ- 
ence upon France and French thought. 

But there were still rocks and shoals ahead, and years were to 
elapse before a settlement finally could be made. The idea of 
compromise was distasteful to both emperor and pope, and even 
when each began so to incline from sheer exhaustion, neither dared 
‘take the initiative for fear of letting his cards slip out of his hand. 

Henry V began his reign aided by the papal party." . His elec- 
tion was at Mainz on December 25, 1105, while his father was yet 
alive. Henry IV was deserted by almost all in Germany except 
the burghers of the Rhine cities.2 The new emperor—or rather 
counter-emperor—immediately sent an embassy to Rome, the 
chief members of which were Bruno, archbishop of Trier; Henry, 
archbishop of Magdeburg; Otto, bishop of Bamberg; Eberhard, 
bishop of Eichstadt; and Gebhard, bishop of Constance, the last 
an intimate friend of Pascal II. It is important also to notice that 
the historian Ekkehard of Aura was in the embassy, a circumstance 
which gives his narrative unusual weight.‘ 

But the embassy sent by Henry V failed to reach Rome. It 
was intercepted by a young count named Adalbert, acting for 
Henry IV, according to Ekkehard, and all the members of it were 
captured except Gebhard of Constance, who finally got to Rome.’ 
Presumably Gebhard performed the mission of the entire embassy, 
for at the council of Guastalla no evidence of friction between 
Henry V and the papacy was evidenced. 

This council convened in the last week of October, 1106. 
Ekkehard was present and records that Pascal II promised to 
come to Mainz at the next Christmas.® A serious endeavor seems 
to have been made at Guastalla to adjust the grounds of feud 


* Ekkehard, Chronicon Universate, Migne, CLIV (999). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, 2, p. 324. 

4 Ekkehard, Migne, CLIV (1005). 

5 Ibid. (1003). 6 Ibid. (1013, 1015). 
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between pope and emperor. A decree was issued ecclesiastically 
legitimizing those bishops and lesser clergy who had been ordained 
during the war of investiture." No mention was made of that 
formidable word “investiture.” 

If the papal party had cherished the hope that the new ruler 
would be inclined to their interests it was soon disillusioned. A 
Guelf emperor was as impossible as a Ghibelline pope. Before 
the year 1106 was far along it was evident that the Franconian 
leopard had not changed his spots. Henry V invested the bishops 
in Germany with both ring and staff, against which the council 
of Troyes in the next year protested. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that the pope did not come to Germany as he 
had promised? Instead, he went to France and spent the 
whole winter of 1106-7 either at Cluny or at St. Denis. At 
Chalons-sur-Marne in May, 1107, Henry V’s ambassadors made un- 
compromising demand for a settlement of the war of investiture.‘ 
Deserted by the Countess Matilda, abandoned by the Normans 
in Italy, even indifferently regarded by Cluny save the “‘irrecon- 
cilables,” with the Gregorian party everywhere in Germany and 
Italy broken and reduced,’ the pope was powerless. A synod at 
Troyes protested against the emperor’s demands,® and a cry of 
indignation went up from the Italian clergy.’ But their wrath 
was impotent, for no one moved a hand. For four years Pascal IT 


 Chronica regia Coloniensis (folio ed.), 45. 
? Ekkehard (1015). 


3 For his activities in France at this season see Suger, Vita Lud. Grossi, c. 9 (ed 
Molinier, 1887); and Cat. des actes de Louis VI, Introd., cxxxiii-iv; Luchaire, Inst. mon. 
(ed. la France), I, 140; Miihlbacher, Papstwahl, 42; D’Arbois de Jubainville, Hist. des 
comtes de Champagne, II, 96-97. 

4 They were Bruno, archbishop of Trier; Reginard, bishop of Halberstadt; and 
Burchard of Miinster. Suger, who characterizes Bruno as “vir elegans et jocundus, 
eloquentie et sapientie copiosus,” gives a vivid account of the meeting. Cf. B. 
Monod, “Etude sur les rélations entre le St. Siége et la royaume de France de 1099 a 
1108,” Bib. de Vécole d. Chartes (1904), 99 f. 

5 Annal. Hild. (1104, 1105); Hauck, III, 885. 

6 Suger, p. 28. The acts of the council are lost, but the evidence for its delibera- 
tions may be found in Mansi, Concilia, XX, cols. 1217-20. Cf. Hauck III, 894 f. 
The Annal. Hild., 60, says that even Gebhard of Constance was censured. 

1 Chronica regia Coloniensis, 48. 
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hesitated and temporized, while a torrent of invective and reproach 
was poured out in Europe. 

Meanwhile, in 1110, after the diet at Regensburg was over, 
Henry V had entered Italy with his army.* Reluctantly the pope, 
late in 1110, when the emperor was at Sutri, made an overture, 
proposing a convention, by the terms of which the state was to 
resign the right of investiture in return for renunciation to the 
crown by the church of the fiefs and political rights acquired by 
the church since the reign of Charlemagne.” 

Henry V accepted the terms on condition that they were 
ratified by the bishops and nobles of Germany. It is difficult 
to believe that either the emperor or the pope conceived for a 


tSuger, Vita Ludovici Crassi, c. 9, says that Henry V had 30,000 men with 
him. Ekkehard (1019) gives an account of the diet of Regensburg. 


2 Paschalis II Privilegium primae conventionis (12 February, 1111), in Doeberl, 
Monumenta Selecta, III, No. XX A; also in MGH, LL. II, 68f. The preamble, after 
reciting the evils which have penetrated the church by reason of its participation in 
feudal affairs concludes: “Tibi itaque fili karissime rex Heinrice, et nunc per officium 
nostrum Dei gratia Romanorum imperator, et regno regalia dimettenda precipimus, 
que ad regnum manifeste pertinebant, tempore Karoli, Lodoicy, et ceterorum prede- 
cessorum tuorum. [This spared the temporal power of the pope.] Interdicimus et 
sub anathematis districtionem, ne quis episcoporum seu abbatum, presentium vel 
futurorum, eadem regalia invadant. Id est, cyvitates, ducatus, marchias, comitatus, 
monetas, teloneum, mercatum, advocatias regni, jura centurionum, et curtes que 
manifeste regni erant, cum pertinentiis suis, militia et castra regni.... . Porro, 
ecclesias cum oblationibus [i.e., pious gifts in the form of produce or money], et hered- 
itariis possessionibus [i.e., gifts of land owned in fee simple, and not feudally], que ad 
regnum manifeste non pertinebant, liberas manere decernimus.” 

Not every landed possession of the church was a fief; for if it had been an allod 
at the time of donation, it so remained. Most of the donations made since the begin- 
ning of Saxon times were fiefs, however, so that the effect of the decree, if executed, 
would have been to reduce the church to the proportion of land which it had possessed 
in the time of Louis the Pious. This would have been far from cutting the church 
to the quick, for even so early the church’s landed wealth was enormous (see the first 
number of this article, in the January issue, p. 87, n. 4). It seems to me that there is 
little doubt of the wisdom of requiring the church to evacuate its purely feudal lands. 
But it was going too far, in an age of Naturalwirtschaft, to expect the church to 
renounce, too, its endowments in the form of tolls, market rights, etc. These were 
the very sources of income which tended to emancipate it from the Naturalwirtschaft 
of the earlier mediaeval period, and which would enable the church to keep abreast 
of the economic changes of the time. The question was not a doctrinaire one, but 
one of enormous practical interest. The latest work on Pascal II is by Korbe, Die 
Stellung Papst Urbans II und Pascals II zu den Kléstern (Greifswald, 1910.) 
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moment that such a radical solution would be possible. Henry V 

“must have been “bluffing”; as for Pascal II, perhaps he hoped 
that latent sympathy might be stirred in his behalf if he thus 
exposed the papacy’s extremity. He could hardly have indulged 
the illusion that the German bishops would passively renounce 
their great worldly power. He knew them too well for that. Had 
not Urban II at the council of Milan in 1096 said that even parish 
priests conducted themselves like petty kings? The German 
clergy had too long been fed upon flesh by the Saxon and Fran- 
conian kings to renounce it now. Temporally, feudally, they 
were unwilling to yield and too strong to be coerced by either 
emperor or pope. 

Pascal II was compelled to cancel the agreement, but proffered 
no other form of settlement. Henry V brusquely demanded 
imperial control of episcopal elections and unconditional right of 
investiture. The pope, after enduring two months of imprison- 
ment, yielded.? If the first concession had angered the German 
bishops, the second enraged the Gregorians. A council at Vienne 
condemned the papal action, reaffirmed in energetic words that lay 
investiture was heresy, and held Henry V up to the obloquy of 
Christendom.‘ 

The radical Gregorians in Italy raised a furious outcry. Bruno 
of Segni even attacked Pascal IT himself, for which insult he was 
deprived of the abbotship of Monte Cassino. The unfortunate 

t “Tn your kingdom,” Pascal had written Henry V the year before, “bishops and 
abbots are so occupied in secular affairs that they are compelled to frequent the county 
courts and to do soldiering. The ministers of the altar have become ministers of the 


court” (Gesta Trev., I, 222). The pope refused to go to Germany, alleging the “‘bar- 
barous” manners of the people there (Ekkehard, Chron. [1107], SS. X, 105). 

2 Doeberl, op. cit., No. 20 B. On these two privileges see Gerson Peiser, Der 
deutsche Investiturstreit unter Kinig Heinrich V bis zum papstlichen Privileg vom A pril 13, 
1111, and Hauck, III, 894-903. 

3 Pascal’s letter of October 29, 1111, to the emperor shows the sentiment of revolt 
abroad in the church: ‘Ex quo vobiscum illam quam nostis pactionem fecimus, non 
solum longius positi, sed ipsi etiam qui circa nos sunt, cervicem adversus nos erexerunt, 
et intestinis bellis viscera nostra collacerant et multo faciem nostram rubore perfun- 
dant” (Jaffé, V, 283; Migne, Pat. Lat., 163, col. 291); Chron. Cass., IV, c. 31; 
Baronius, Annales (anno 1112),c.3; Suger, Vita Lud. Gross.,c.9; cf. Hauck, III, 904-5. 

4Labbé, Concil., XII, col. 1183. For extracts from sources, Richter, III, 2, 
PP- 575-77- 
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pope cast about for some means of renouncing the agreement 
which he had made, and a council was convened at the Lateran 
on March 28, 1112. The representatives were all Italians except 
two transalpine bishops. This fact is interesting, for it indicates 
that the old pro-imperial and German clergy in Italy had become 
wholly displaced during the long conflict. 

The spokesman of the Gregorians was Bishop Gerard of 
Angouléme, who argued that the agreement made by Pascal II 
did not expressly forbid a revocation of it. The resolution of the 
council is a masterpiece of ecclesiastical casuistry, though it must 
be said that the method of revocation was no worse than the 
means by which the agreement had first been obtained.’ 

Neither the findings of the council of Vienne nor those of the 
Lateran had any appreciable effect on Henry’s position in Germany.” 
The ban served as a pretext for a feudal noble here and there to 
rebel against the king. But the crown was too strong to fear a 
repetition of what had happened in Germany in 1076, until the 
emperor’s defeat at the battle of Welfesholz on February 11, 1115, 
gave new courage to the Gregorians and filled Henry V with mis- 
giving. Then Kuno of Praeneste was bold enough to carry the 
excommunication of the council of Vienne into Germany. But 
Pascal II was too timid to heap the papal excommunication upon 
the ban of the council. 

The reason for the pope’s prudence is to be found in the fact 
‘that Henry V had again come into Italy, where the great Countess 
Matilda had just died (1115), in order to prevent the execution 
of her will, in which she had made the papacy the beneficiary of her 
vast possessions in Tuscany. In spite of the emperor’s efforts to 
secure a conference with Pascal II, he was unable to bring it about: 
The pope was too wary again to be caught in the imperial clutches 
and replied that all matters touching the relation of pope and 
emperor must be deferred until another council, which he would 
summon in due time. But the pope’s call was never issued, for 
Pascal II died on January 21, 1118. 





t Labbé, XII, col. 1163-82. 
2 Giesebrecht, III, 862. 
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His successor was John of Gaeta, the late pope’s chancellor, 
who took the name of Gelasius II. Henry V, by this time grown 
impatient of the way in which Pascal II had dodged him, tried 
unsuccessfully to take the pontiff prisoner by a coup de main. 
Failing this attempt, the emperor had recourse to the old practice 
of creating a counter-pope and put up the archbishop Burdinus 
of Braga, who took the name of Gregory VIII." He was a mere 
tool whom Henry V soon discarded and imprisoned when the door 
opened to another solution of the controversy. 

Meantime Gelasius IT had fled to France, summoned a synod at 
Vienne, of whose deliberations nothing is known,? and excommuni- 
cated Henry V and his papal puppet. At the same time, in 
Germany, Kuno of Praeneste and Adalbert of Mainz called an 
opposition synod at Cologne in May, 1118, and at Fritzlar on Saxon 
soil in July.‘ 

The whole situation abruptly changed when Gelasius II died 
on January 18, 1119, and was succeeded by Gui of Burgundy, the 
archbishop of Vienne, who, on February 2, 1119, became Pope 
Calixtus II.5 During this decade the conciliatory ideas of Ives of 
Chartes and Hugh of Fleury gained ground, which the English 
settlement of 1106 reinforced. 

It seemed a favorable opportunity to terminate the bitter strife. 
Calixtus had been a violent opponent of Henry V, but seems to 
have been sobered by the serious position of his office. On the 
other hand, the emperor too was in a more conciliatory mood than 
he had been in the early part of his reign. He sorely wanted peace, 
for the situation in Germany gave him great anxiety. 

Henry V summoned the diet at Tribur, the date of which we 
do not know, where he proffered the olive branch to ambassadors 
of Calixtus II. The incongruity of the pope dealing with an 


t Ekkehard (1037); Chron. Cassinense, Migne, CLXXIII, 885; Annales Romani, 
SS. V, 478-79. 


2 Labbé, XII, 1249. 3 Chronica regia Col., p. 57. 
4 Ekkehard (1039). 
5 Ulysse Robert, Histoire du pape Calixte II (1891); Hauck, III, 907; Lamprecht, 


II, 383-87; Ender, Die Stellung des papstes Calixt II zu den Kléstern (Greifswald, 
1913). 
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excommunicated ruler does not seem to have occurred to anyone. 
After these preliminaries the pope began to negotiate more directly 
with the emperor and sent the bishop of ChAlons and the abbot of 
Cluny to Strasburg. We have a detailed account of these negotia- 
tions in the Relatio de concilio Remensi, written by one Hesso, 
“scholasticus.” 

The argument which seems to have had greatest weight with 
Henry V was that the English king had surrendered the right of 
investiture without losing the regalia. Calixtus II was at Paris 
when word was brought to him of the emperor’s inclination to make 
peace with the church after the compromise form. But he still 
mistrusted. “Utinam jam factum esset: si sine fraude fieri 
posset,”’ he exclaimed. The pope now sent Cardinal Gregory and 
the bishop of Ostia to confer with Henry V, who met them between 
Verdun and Metz. Here the formal documents were prepared 
which the emperor agreed to exchange with Calixtus IT in person 
at Mouzon on October 23. 

On October 19, 1119, the council opened at Rheims, where 
hopes for peace ran high. Four days later the pope went to 
Mouzon. His suspicions were made more certain when he dis- 
covered that Henry V had come with an army at his back. He 
had no mind to fall into the trap which had caught Pascal II, and 
returned to Rheims. Henry V was re-excommunicated and the 
council was dismissed. But the door was even then left ajar for 
the possibility of peace, for a canon was adopted which specifically 
declared that the prohibition of lay investiture applied only to the 
office of bishops and abbots as such, and not to their regalia. 

In Germany the war was renewed in a desultory way. The 
truth was that everyone wanted peace from emperor and pope 
down. Ina short time a commission of twelve princes was estab- 
lished, the members of which were divided equally between the 
two factions, who should draft an agreement to be submitted to a 
diet which was to be held at Wiirzburg. 

The diet convened on September 29, 1121. The emperor was 
now as politic as he had been impolitic at Mouzon, and left every- 
thing, at least outwardly, to the princes. The separation of 
investiture from regalia was agreed upon, and Bishop Otto of 
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Bamberg, Duke Henry of Bavaria, and Count Berenger were sent 
to Rome to secure the cancellation of the ban of excommunication. 
Later the bishop of Speyer and the abbot of Fulda were also sent 
to Rome and returned to Germany in company with two cardinals 
and the bishop of Ostia. 

Exactly a year had elapsed since the diet of Wiirzburg had met. 
On September 8, 1122, a council met at Worms. The concordat 
of Worms in 1122 distinguished between the spiritual and the 
temporal functions of bishops and abbots and instituted a double 
investiture, the emperor investing the new incumbent with the 
fiefs and secular authority of the office, the pope or his legate with 
the spiritual title and authority." 

. Here we may rest the subject. The concordat of Worms com- 
promised the question of investiture for a season, but it did not 
settle the problem of the relation of church and state in the Middle 
Ages. Reopened under Frederick Barbarossa, continued under 
Henry VI and Frederick II, the most gifted ruler in the whole 
mediaeval epoch, the struggle culminated in the destruction of 
the mediaeval empire in all but name and the establishment of 
the completest theocracy the world has ever known. The church 
“bartered spiritual leadership for temporal rule, the legacy of 
St. Peter for the fatal dower of Constantine.’”” 

As for Germany, certainly not the state nor yet the church was 
the ultimate winner in the great controversy. The real winners 
were the feudalized bishops and abbots and the German feudality. 
The prince bishops and warlike abbots of Germany, with their 
worldly ways, their hard faces, their political interests, lords of 
church lands which were actually huge ecclesiastical fiefs,? and the 
German feudality were the real victors in the war. 

Neither Germany nor the church was the same ever again. 
While nominally the former form of government seemed still to 
remain, actually the government of the Hohenstaufen was very 

* Robert, Calixte IT, c. 10. 

2A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages, p. 245. 


3 “Lo, what lusty and warlike archbishops there are in Germany,” wrote Richard 
to Prince Edward of England during the War of the Barons. “It would not be a 
very bad thing for you if you could create such archbishops in England.”—Annals 
of St. Burton, MGH, SS. XXVII, 480. 
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different from that of their predecessors. Even more profound 
were the changes in social texture and in economic condition, for 
in these two particulars the state of Germany was revolutionized 
during the eleventh century. The moral decay and the decline 
of religious life was quite as great. The sources upon this subject 
are rich, varied, and unanimous.‘ In the bitter warfare of the 
partisans both sides had pillaged wantonly. Probably there was 
not a bishopric or monastery in all Germany which was not despoiled 
at least once. When Adalberon became archbishop of Trier in 1131, 
the revenues of the see would hardly support him fora day. The 
condition of Metz and Verdun was similar. Augsburg was cap- 
tured and pillaged twice. Salzburg fared no better. The losses 
of Mainz were huge. Of the abbeys, all were more or less plundered, 
and numbers of them completely destroyed, as Goseck, St. Gall, 
Schaffhausen, Priim, Stablo, Liittich, St. Trudo, St. Hiibert, and 
Corvei. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries gave rise to men of 
deep spirituality and fearless hope, who protested vainly against 
the corrosion within the church—reformers like Arnold of Brescia, 
mystics like St. Francis, whose influence actuated the radical 
wing of the order (the Spiritual Franciscans) long after the main 
body had succumbed to corruption, legists like Pierre Du Bois. 
But materialized Germany furnished none of these. Richard of 
Cornwall’s characterization of the German bishops of the middle 
of the thirteenth century holds true of them for centuries. 

It required Luther’s clarion call and the drastic secularizations 
of the Reformation and the Napoleonic era finally to emancipate 
the German church from the long, intolerable tyranny of sense 
over ‘spirit, from the gathered vanity and cumulated materialism 
which corrupted it. 


* Gerdes, II, 505-10, who cites numerous references. 
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“There is no book on the Russian Church,” wrote one of her 
most prominent sons in answer to an inquiry of Professor J. Y. 
Simpson, of the University of Glasgow, “because our church 
cannot be discussed in a book. Better than from any book will 
you understand it if you go to such a religious center as the Troitzko, 
a famous monastery near Moscow, especially on the great festivals, 
or if you go to our churches, particularly in Lent.” 

This is an indirect way of stating the difficulty of defining the 
religion of a colossal nation as far removed from us in spirit as in 
space. With comparative ease and accuracy one may describe 
the ecclesiastical doctrines and institutions of a people; for these 
are tangible and visible—can be portrayed by voice or pen, brush 
or chisel. But the religion of Russia is broader and deeper than 
the creed, polity, cultus, and precepts of the Church of Russia. 
The life of the spirit defies definition. It is elusive as the dawn, 
pervasive as the fragrance of spring, and subtle as the skylark’s 
song. It consists, not of temples and sacraments, priests and 
monks, dogmas and canons, but of moods and motives, aspirations 
and longings, hopes and fears, loves and beliefs, convictions and 
ideals—all welling up from the soul’s depth. These we must 
understand far more by sympathetic fellowship with men’s joys 
and sorrows than by a scientific analysis of their dogmas and 
institutions. 

Moreover, to know the Russian aright we shall have to go from 
temple to traktir, or tavern. Here is gathered, night after night, a 
motley crowd of men and women of every degree—cabmen, market 
women, soldiers, musicians, dancers, poets, hawkers, philosophers, 
beggars, millionaires. In an atmosphere heavy with fumes of 
tobacco, sipping tea and, until recently, drinking vodka, singing, 
talking, they discuss every subject—religion, politics, ghosts, and 
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eternal questions. In the temple they stand at attention before 
priest and altar in silent awe; but in the tavern they talk, talk 
freely, their mind and heart under the impulse of their physical 
and spiritual needs. From the Yama, the famous public house of 
Moscow, have sprung a number of religious sects; there prayer 
meetings are held, Bibles are sold, coppers are collected for building 
churches and buying bells. The chatter of the tavern perchance 
throws as much light on the Russian genius as the chant of the 
cathedral. 

Enough has been said to indicate the difficulty of doing justice 
to a nation’s religion by putting it into words. We shall therefore 
with diffidence discuss first of all the Christianity of Russia as it 
has prevailed for a thousand years under the form of oriental or 
Greek orthodox Catholicism. 

The first chronicler, Nestor, the Herodotus of Russia, who 
died in 1114, speaks of Princess Olga as the forerunner of Chris- 
tianity in Russia, ‘‘as the morning star is the precursor of the sun, . 
and the dawn is the harbinger of the day.” At Constantinople 
she found the true God and was baptized in 879 by the patriarch 
Polyeuctes, with the emperor as her godfather. Her grandson 
Vladimir was destined to become the Russian Constantine, for he 
not only became a convert to Christianity but made it the religion 
of the state. He sealed his baptism in the year 988 by marrying 
on the same day Anna, the sister of the Greek emperor Basil. The 
day before he decreed that “whoever on the morrow should not 
repair to the river, whether rich or poor, he should be held for an 
enemy.” It is needless to say that the people were suddenly 
gripped by pangs of penitence and were baptized, as much perhaps 
to save their necks as their souls. Thus Christianity was intro- 
duced in a formal way into Russia, an event which more than any 
other shaped the future destiny of the nation. 

To understand the religion of Russia today we shall have to 
consider the character of the Christianity which Vladimir brought 
into Kiev in the tenth century. 

It was oriental Catholicism, which reachéd the summit of its 
glory in the Cathedral of St. Sophia, in the soaring domes, the 
princely patriarchs, the majestic pomp, the sumptuous ritual, and 
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the unrivaled treasures of silver and gold, gems and mosaics. 
Hither came the commissioners of Kiev in search of a religion. 
Awed into submission, they reported in glowing terms to their 
prince: ‘‘When we stood in the temple we did not know where we 
were, for there is nothing else like it upon the earth; there in truth 
God has His dwelling with men; and we can never forget the beauty 
we saw there. No one who has once tasted sweets will afterwards 
take that which is bitter; nor can we now any longer abide in 
heathenism.”’ 

How did the religion of the patriarchs of St. Sophia in the tenth 
century differ from that of the Galilean fishermen in the first and 
from that of the contemporary popes of Rome? The answer to 
these questions depends on the viewpoint one holds. 

Professor Glubokovsky says: “Orthodoxy [this includes 
Russian Christianity] is the authentic and primitive Christianity 
of our Lord Savior and of his apostles. Orthodoxy successively 
preserves and holds it, adapting it and developing it amid various 
historical conditions. It results therefrom that in its inward 
trust Orthodoxy thinks itself as Christianity in its primordial 
completeness and uncorrupted entirety.” 

With the same zeal the Russians claim to have original Chris- 
tianity, and reject the Catholicism of Rome. In his Encyclical 
of 866, Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, cited and condemned 
five ritualistic and doctrinal errors in Western Catholicism—points 
sufficient to warrant a permanent division of the two churches, 
Greek and Latin. They were as follows: (1) the Roman custom 
of fasting on Saturday; (2) the use of milk, butter, and cheese 
in the first week of Lent; (3) compulsory celibacy of the priesthood ; 
(4) the separation of baptism and confirmation; (5) the addition 
of filioque to the creed. The seriousness with which these differ- 
ences in incidentals were taken throws light on the character of 
Christianity at that time both in the East and in the West. 

It is interesting to listen to the interpretation of the schism of 
the ninth century given by a cultured Russian in a conversation 
two years ago with Professor Simpson. He said: 

Hereby orthodoxy was saved from the spiritual despotism and the dog- 
matic and disciplinary innovations of the Roman rival; from those alterations 
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of doctrine and waywardness which resulted in the fruitful protest of the 
sixteenth century, from the celibacy of the priesthood with its attendant evils, 
from the sacrilegious commerce in indulgences, from the horrors of the inquisi- 
tion, from the baneful might of excommunication, from the exclusive monopoly 
of the Holy Scriptures by the hierarchy for its profit. 


These confident claims to apostolicity and an unperverted 
.catholicity the Protestant historian cannot admit unchallenged. 
Professor Harnack says: “In its external form as a whole this church 
(Greek or Russian) is nothing more than a continuation of the 
history of Greek religion under the alien influence of Christianity. 
. . . . It takes the form, not of a Christian product in Greek dress, 
but of a Greek product in Christian dress.” 

It is a far cry from the Nazarene preaching on the mount to 
Constantine in his imperial robes at Nicea. Under the influence 
of oriental mysteries, Greek philosophy, Jewish and Roman law, 
and vulgar paganism, the simple gospel and the community of 
believers underwent a profound change, a reversion to a lower 
plane rather than an advance on the higher plane of the religion of 
Jesus and the apostles. The brotherhood of the saved became a 
domineering hierarchy; faith in a living Christ became assent to 
definitions of Christ; the indwelling spirit of holiness and love 
became church law and custom; the love feasts became mysterious 
sacraments; the benign admonition of the brethren became the 
arrogant rebuke of the priests; heartfelt sorrow for sin became a 
dreary round of penitential works; fervent expectation of the 
coming Lord became hope of immortality. The church of gospel 
and life became the church of doctrine and law. The religion of 
the spirit became a religion of authority; servile obedience took 
the place of filial service. When these changes were wrought 
primitive Christianity was transmuted into Greek Catholicism. 
The transformation may have been a historical necessity, but it 
can hardly be conceded that it was a continuation of the Christian 
religion in its original purity. 

The difference between Eastern and Western Catholicism is 
not covered by the five points in the Encyclical of Photius or by the 
statement of Professor Simpson’s cultured Russian friend. The 
two Catholic churches are rooted in the same subsoil, but the stem 
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of ancient Catholicism is divided into two distinct branches: the 
one Graeco-Slavic, the other Romano-Teutonic, each bearing fruit 
after its own kind. | 

The terms which indicate the differences between the two 
churches are national and racial—Graeco-Slavic and Romano- 
Teutonic; those which describe resemblances are spatial and reli- 
gious—catholic, i.e., universal, and apostolic, i.e., Christlike. 
The term Catholic connotes much that they have in common. 
They have the same trinitarian theology and the two-nature 
Christology, clergy and laity, priests and bishops, abbots and 
monks, sacraments, masses, virgin, saints, images, icons, relics, 
sacred days, and seasons. To the casual observer, the filioque 
and the pope excepted, they are as much alike as two peas of the 
same pod. 

Notwithstanding these resemblances the two churches differ 
widely in spirit and method. The difference is rooted in the theory 
of salvation which came from Greece and not from Palestine. 
Redemption is not, as held by some, forgiveness of sin, nor, as 
held by others, release from the power of demons. It is regarded 
as deliverance from the state of decay and death. Through sin 
and the fall man was separated from God, the source of life. As 
the branch lopped from the vine he is withering and dying. Sin 
accordingly is not guilt to be atoned and forgiven, but disease and 
death to be healed and overcome. The goal of redemption is in 
the other world, for here and now in this realm of death deliverance 
is not possible. At best one can obtain in this life through the 
services of the sanctuary only foretastes of the blessedness to come 
and momentary anticipations of the beatific vision. 

Roman Catholicism shared with Greek orthodoxy this view 
of an otherworldly redemption, the hope of exaltation to blissful 
immortality. Sin, however, was regarded as guilt which requires 
satisfaction and forgiveness. Even in this life, therefore, men may 
obtain pardon and find peace and joy in faith and love. Western 
Catholicism accepted also Augustine’s vision and program of a City 
of God on earth—the nations of the world controlled by the divine 
will through the agency of the Catholic church. With the rule of 
St. Benedict in one hand and St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei in the 
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other the Church of Rome demanded in the name of her Lord that 
the individual renounce the world and the institution conquer 
the world. Doors and windows were thrown open toward imperial 
Rome, whose spirit of dominion and conquest entered the Holy 
City and lent itself to the realization of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. Roman Catholicism may be compared to an ellipse with 
two foci, the one representing redemption in the world to come, the 
other the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. Greek 
Catholicism is like a circle with its center representing otherworldly 
redemption—only that and nothing more. The Catholicism of the 
West appeals to the will, develops to some extent the individual 
through the institution, is active and aggressive. The Catholicism 
of the East appeals to the phantasy, is contemplative and mystical, 
and indifferent toward the political order, which is in a state of 
hopeless dissolution. The two churches differ as the Greek 
philosopher and the Roman emperor, the one laying aside his cloak, 
the other his scepter, and each in his own way taking up the cross 
of Christ. , 

From this point of view we are now prepared to consider the 
distinctive characteristics of Slavic Christianity. It is a venerable 
institution that ministers to the religious needs of ninety millions 
of souls. Observe its holy synod, its patriarchs, bishops, priests, 
monks, cathedrals, churches, chapels, monasteries, virgin, saints, 
relics, icons, vestments, candles, ritual, mass, choirs, dogmas, 
precepts, mysteries—a highly complex structure into which are 
built the feelings, superstitions, learning, philosophy, and art of 
a thousand years—so different from the groups of disciples and 
brethren who once worshiped in the spirit in Jerusalem and Antioch, 
in Ephesus and Corinth. As one looks about him he may wonder 
whether it is the glory of Greece Christianized or the Christianity 
of Jesus Hellenized. Of its purpose there can be no doubt. It 
seeks to deliver men from this perishing world and this body of 
death by infusing into him the essence of the being of God. This 
motive controls every detail of this elaborate ecclesiastical structure 
as the vital principle of the acorn controls the oak from root to fruit. 

The central doctrine of the Graeco-Slavic Christianity is the 
incarnation of the Logos, the divine-human Christ. A Greek 
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Father once said, “The idea of God becoming man is what is new 
in the new, nay, is the only. new thing under the sun.” This is 
indispensable, because man can be delivered from death only when 
he is brought into organic union with God—such a union of the 
divine and human natures as was effected in the God-man, Jesus 
Christ. Thus the substance of divine life is infused into man’s 
nature, man is deified and endued with life immortal. This is the 
mystery of salvation. True, there is a suggestion of this process 
in the writings of Paul and of John. The latter speaks of the word 
become flesh, revealing grace and truth unto the world. But these 
blessings are conceived as spiritual qualities which are appro- 
priated by faith. The gospel was an appeal to reason and con- 
science, begetting a life of faith working in love. In the centuries 
after the apostles, grace was turned into a hyperphysical substance 
imparted in portions through sacramental channels, after the 
manner of oriental mysteries. Truth was resolved into incompre- 
hensible dogmas passing all understanding, to be accepted with 
implicit faith as a heavenly mystery. Thus by a subtle process 
of transformation, salvation by grace through faith came to mean 
the deification of man’s mortal nature by a pharmacological infu- 
sion of the substance of the Logos incarnate through the mysteries 
of worship. Preaching plays a small r6le—the ritual is everything. 
Ecclesiastical rules overshadow moral laws. Word, doctrine, deeds 
are of little avail; only so the divine life is infused into man through 
the mystery of cultus. Professor Glubokovsky supports this view 
in an article in 1913, when he says: 


Orthodox Christianity manifests itself, not as a doctrine, but as a life of 
mystic communion with God in Christ, and of restoration of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit in the entire brotherhood of the faithful That is why in 
orthodoxy are so prominent the sacraments of grace, which embrace the whole 
existence of man in every respect. They are here, not an outward symbol, 
not a ritual accessory, but an indispensable element of the vivifying power 
of Christianity itself, which is assured by hierarchical priesthood in direct 
succession of the Lord Savior. 


The idea of redemption has perceptible influence in shaping the 
government, worship, and piety of oriental orthodoxy. At first 
under the oversight of the patriarch of Constantinople, then of the 
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patriarch of Moscow, the Russian church is now controlled by the 
Holy Synod of Petrograd. And this notwithstanding an ancient 
Russian prophecy which ran as follows: “The first Rome was 
betrayed; the second or new Rome [Constantinople] fell; and they 
both were succeeded by the third, Moscow; but a fourth shall never 
be.” Peter the Great founded the Holy Synod and thus brought 
‘the church more directly under the power of the czar. Its mem- 
bers were appointed and all its actions must be ratified by him. 
According to the Fundamental Laws, Art. 42, of Peter the Great, 
“the emperor as Christian sovereign is the supreme Defender and 
Protector of Dogmas of the Divine faith, Guardian of Orthodoxy 
and of all piety in the Holy Church.” This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the czar has power to define doctrine or to dictate in 
spiritual matters. These come under the jurisdiction of the 
hierarchy speaking through the Holy Synod. An official con- 
nected with the Synod said to Professor Simpson in 1916: ‘‘The 
Emperor is the protector, but not the head, of the Russian church. 
The head of the church is our Lord That is the great dis- 
tinction between us and the Romans. There is no necessity to have 
a head of the church upon earth when we have such a head in 
Heaven.” The czar may at times have tried to exercise lordship 
in religious matters, and the hierarchy may have tried to control 
civil affairs; but in these attempts both acted contrary to the 
orthodox ideal of the relation of church to state in Russia; however, 
closer than in any other orthodox land is the union between czar 
and synod. “For,” says Professor Glubokovsky, “it has been 
wrought into life itself in her history and was welded together 
until it became monolithitic. Orthodox church has historically 
produced orthodox czar in Russia and secured for him a monar- 
chical form of government, and the czar, on his part, protected 
and defended her, assuring to her inner sway and outward grandeur. 
Orthodoxy was made one with the people in the autocratic 
sovereign.” This sense of unity is expressed in the famous triad— 
the’ slogan of all reactionaries: “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Nation- 
alism.” 

The redemptive idea accounts for the indifference of the ortho- 
dox church toward secular dominion, in this respect so unlike the 
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Roman Catholic church. It has no care for the control of empires 
and kingdoms on earth, for its sole purpose is to deliver men from 
this perishable world and to exalt them to the life immortal in a 
world beyond. It has no program for the transformation of the 
state into a City of God. All it asks is the protection of the state, 
so long as the rulers are orthodox, while it performs its spiritual 
and religious functions. The highest ideal would be a universal 
empire in the bosom of which the orthodox church would continue 
its saving work. But, since such an empire is not in existence, 
each nation has its own church without destroying the unity of 
Christianity, a unity, not in a visible head, but in a common creed 
and cultus. 

The Russian church is primarily an institution of worship, not 
of doctrine or of deed. Even its dogmas are volatilized and 
visualized in the ritual. Weary of theological controversy and 
hair-splitting distinctions, the oriental Catholic has resolved no 
more to speculate, but to contemplate, divine truth. The incarna- 
tion, death, and resurrection of Christ—the God-man—and the 
Trinity are presented in dramatic symbolism, the benefits of 
which are obtained by mystic absorption rather than by logical 
thought. Man has no other communion with God than to behold 
him. He has no fellowship with him, but simply enjoys the vision 
of him. The blessings of redemption are mediated also through 
hundreds of efficacious formulas, small and great. Signs, pictures, 
sacred acts punctiliously and submissively performed, communi- 
cate divine grace and prepare the devotee for eternal life. The 
house of worship, its ornaments, sanctuaries, altar, icons, candles, 
the vestments of the priests, the singing of the choir, the liturgy 
in every detail reaching its climax in the mass, complete the act 
of worship by which the believer feels himself transported into 
heavenly places and obtains foretastes of celestial bliss. Nothing 
so well satisfies the religious longings of the moujik as the sacred 
icon in which the spiritual is fused with the material and the 
heavenly becomes visible in the form of the earthly. Icons are 
found everywhere in private and public places. Not a house 
without its icons, images of virgin or saint. Men serve them in 
joy and in sorrow, upon going on a journey or returning from it, 
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through all the vicissitudes of life. Candles are placed before them. 
They are covered with gold leaf and adorned with costly gems. 
They are invoked and kissed—for where the image is, there is its 
prototype. The miraculous power of the saint works in his icon. 
Respecting the late war a scoffing Russian writer said: 

The Japanese prepared for the campaign by dispatching troops; and 
we answered by opening our folding ikons, and raising aloft our religious banners 
and crosses At last, with a wagonload of holy images our Commander- 
in-chief set out hopefully The religious among the masses explain our 
reverses by saying that on the journey to the Far East two different consign- 
ments of holy images got mixed; and those which were to have hélped the 
Admiral on sea were exchanged for the ikons meant for the General of the 
land troops. ‘ 

Arrant nonsense as all this must be to the puritan and scientist 
of the, West, there are intelligent Russians today who countenance 
it. With reference to miracles wrought by saints the Russian friend 
of Professor Simpson said (1915): “I do not know if St. Metroph- 
anes actually did this or that, or whether any proportion of the 
stories of St. Seraphim are true, but I do know that in the Russia 
of today there is a great belief that God is working in the world 
both through his servants who still remain and through those 
whom he has taken to himself.” This indicates an attitude of 
expectancy, a naive sense of wonder, in the Russian mind. In his 
own way he believes in God with a working faith and is always 
on the watch for signs of his activity in the world. 

To define by contrast, Russian Catholic worship is sacramental 
and representational; Roman Catholic worship is sacrificial and 
propitiatory. The aim of the former is the deification of man’s 
nature by its enduement with divine forces through sacred rites 
and symbols. The aim of the latter is to satisfy and placate God, 
that the worshiper may be restored to divine favor and gradually 
become righteous before God. Even the motives for the monastic 
life correspond to these views of worship. In the East asceticism 
serves to purify a man and thus to prepare him to receive the 
divine life; in the West it is intended to satisfy God and thus to win 
divine favor. 

The final test of Russian orthodoxy is the piety or quality of 
life which it cultivates. Its fundamental motive, as in govern- 
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ment and in worship, is preparation for the other world, which 
is always attended by a deep-seated pessimism with regard to this 
world. “Behold the perfect Christian!” cried a Russian, as he 
stood before an image of a crucified monk. The monk, who bears 
the whole yoke of Christ, represents the highest ideal of Christian 
living. The layman is a Christian of a lower degree. He continues 
in the social order and observes only the necessary precepts of 
Christ as prescribed by the moral laws and ceremonial command- 
ments, which require only partial asceticism. The youths are 
taught the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Beatitudes. 
Emphasis is put on the fact that men are judged according to 
their works. In this way moral living is to some extent encouraged. 
But the tendency is to develop far more a ritualistic than an ethical 
piety. Besides the Decalogue, “nine principal commandments 
of the church” are taught. These have to do with the observance 
of festivals and fasts, the honoring of the clergy, the necessity of 
annual confession, the avoidance of heretical literature, and the 
solemnizing of marriage on proper days. Innumerable ecclesiasti- 
cal customs have grown up in the course of the centuries which also 
have the force of divine laws. These are a burden more than a 
guide in Christian living. 

Withal a desponding melancholia has settled upon the orthodox 
Christian of the East, so far as he reflects his creed and lives it. 
From the world he expects nothing and is therefore prepared for 
the worst and is resigned to his fate. The passive virtues are highly 
developed. Pity is shown everywhere to “the partners in sorrow,” 
as Marcion in the second century already called his fellows in the 
faith. Into this enveloping gloom, which paralyzes thought and 
action, the church and her hope of a blissful immortality casts a 
ray of light which illuminates but a narrow path for the pilgrim 
heavenward, while to right and left there is blackness and 
darkness. 

What shall we say of this church more than a thousand years 
inseparably united with a great nation? Some paint her in dark 
colors with only an occasional streak of light. Others depict her 
in bright colors, shading here and there into somber hue. Each 
paints the thing as he sees it. 
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True, the Church of Russia has been the buttress of autocracy, 
the mother of superstition, and the seed plot of intolerance and 
persecution. Under her care men have remained ignorant, credu- 
lous, dependent, timid, easily misled, without self-control, childlike. 
Many of her priests and monks are greedy, drunken, sensual, 
sycophants of the government, and betrayers of their sacred trust. 

In the Memoirs of Catherine II we find the following indict- 
ment: ' 


There [i.e., in Russia] a most illiterate or most degenerate sect, under the 
name of Christians, relies on abstract points of doctrine instead of morals, 
miracles instead of reason, the performance of ceremonies instead of the 
practice of virtue, and purchasing expiation for crimes instead of repentance. 
There the devotee is assuredly a knave and the hypocrite a villain 
principal cause of the vices of the people is the immorality of their religion; 
and he who considers that in the Russian Greek Church there are neither 
sermons, nor exhortations, nor catechisms, will at once see the rectitude of 
my opinion. 


The judgment of few Western scholars is more trustworthy 
than that of Professor Harnack, who writes not as a friend or a foe 
but as an unprejudiced historian of the liberal Protestant school. 
He says of the Russian church: 


There is no sadder spectacle than this transformation of the Christian 
religion from a worship of God in spirit and truth into a worship of God in 
signs, formulas, and idols Where can we find in Jesus’ message even 
a trace of any injunction that a man is to submit to solemn ceremonies as 
though they were mysterious ministrations, to be punctilious in observing a 
ritual, to put up pictures, and to mumble maxims and formulas in a prescribed 
fashion? It was to destroy this sort of religion that Jesus Christ suffered 
himself to be nailed to the Cross, and now we find it re-established under his 
name and authority! 


The picture of orthodoxy in its brightest colors is drawn in an 
article of the current year by Professor Glubokovsky. He writes 
as an ardent apologist and shows how pagan Russia became 
“Holy Russia” through the services of the orthodox priesthood. 
“The mysterious process of the healing of the Christian soul by 
the operation of grace contributed from the first more than any- 
thing else to spiritual ascendancy over heathen vanities, base human 
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ideals of earthly prosperity, and the despotic rule of “arbitrary 
brutal force.” According to one of the oldest manuscripts the 
people “ate the leavings of the offerings to idols, also that which 
was strangled or mauled by beasts and torn by birds.”” The church 
at once began to combat these savage instincts and insisted on 
compliance with the apostolic teaching that the people “abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood and from things 
strangled, and from fornication” (Acts 15:29). In the penitential 
discipline of the twelfth century unclean food of any kind was 
forbidden, with special mention of the following: ‘‘The meat of 
squirrels, the meat of strangled animals in which was blood, or 
the first milk of, the cow after calving, or the flesh of bears and 
beavers.” The building up of the national life on canonical 
foundations like these was not a small achievement. 

But of far greater value was the influence of the church on family 
life and on social and political institutions. The marriage relation 
was ennobled, the position of wife and mother was dignified, and 
children were trained in filial obedience and reverence for things 
divine. 

In founding the new social order the church worked for the aboli- 
tion of serfdom by enforcing the principle that all the people are 
equally “‘God’s and the czar’s.”” The flotsam of life’s wrecks was 
used in the building up of new social unions outside the existing 
classes of society, partly for religious and moral purposes and partly 
out of compassion and for charitable reasons. The church also was 
a powerful factor in the consolidation of tribes and nations into a 
united empire. In the fratricidal struggles and intestine wars of 
the period between 860 and 1054 the decentralizing forces of the 
numerous small principalities were counteracted by preaching 
the peace of Christ. The Slavonic tongue used in the services of the 
sanctuary became the outward sign of the solidarity and the kin- 
ship of all Slavs under the shelter of the Holy Mother church. The 
historian Nicolai Karamzine wrote that “during the centuries of 
Tartar domination the Christian faith alone enabled us to maintain 
our place on the human level, preserving our civic sense, keeping 
our hearts from being petrified within us and our consciences from 
becoming mute forever; in our humiliation as Russians we yet 
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felt ourselves raised as Christians, and we loved our mother- 
country as the land of the orthodox faith.” 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, during a period of 
terrible confusion within and without, when alien races of other 
creeds pressed Russia on all sides, and personal ambition and 
hatred within increased the danger of complete destruction, the 
country was not completely exhausted by the invasion of foreigners 
simply because, together with the inhabitants of Smolensk, the 
Russians never forgot the salutary confession: ‘‘Brothers, we are 
all of the same kin, because through baptism in the holy font we 
were born promising to. believe in the Holy Undivided Trinity, 
knowing that God is living and that the Truth exists.” 

In the summer of 1916 the chairman of the State Council 
officially reported that the Russians “were led forward by the 
example of their fearless priesthood,” who often sacrificed their 
lives like true warriors of Christ. 

Even Professor Harnack does not leave his picture of an almost 
moribund church without its lighter shades. “Among these 
Christians,” he says, “priests and laity, there are men who have 
come to know God as the Father of mercy and the leader of their 
lives, and who love Jesus Christ, not because they know him as 
the person with two natures, but because a ray of his being has 
shone from the gospel into their hearts.” 

Even this church, with its traditionalism, dogmatism, ritualism, 
and monasticism, as much loved by some as hated by others, has 
often been the earthen vessel of a heavenly treasure and may have 
in it latent potencies for the revival of a more spiritual religion and 
the making of a new nation. 

We have now seen the Russian in church and have seen what 
the church has done for him; let us see him in the tavern, and 
see what nature has done for him and what he may do for 
religion. 

He is an interminable talker, as is always the case where the 
percentage of illiteracy is high. What does he talk about? The 
conversation of an Englishman sooner or later turns to sport; of a 
Frenchman, to women; of a Russian, if he is educated, to Russia; 
if he is a peasant, to religion. The Russians are forever en route 
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for a place where they may find out something about God, and if 
there is an animated conversation in the hostelry of a monastery, 
a third-class carriage, a teashop, or a tavern it is almost always 
sure to be about religion. Their tenacious orthodoxy, their obsti- 
nate sectarianism, their magnificent churches, their punctilious 
observance of innumerable ceremonies, their icons, ghosts, witches, 
familiar spirits, and magic rites are but the shadow cast by their 
. incurably religious nature. Paraphrasing Paul’s words when he 
saw Athens “full of idols,” we might cry in Moscow, ‘Ye men 
of Moscow, in all things I perceive that ye are very religious.” 
Religious they are, not merely because of the church, but partly 
in spite of it. Beneath a petrified ecclesiasticism the native fires of 
the Slavic spirit have never been quenched. They have smoldered 
at times, but the dying embers revive, and at intervals there burns 
a bright flame. 

While Russia is a composite empire spanning two continents, 
she is not a mere conglomerate of tribes and nations. She is an 
organic unit controlled by a common soul. Her literature, art, 
music, philosophy, religion, theater, and dancing are something 
intrinsically Russian. Her dominant spirit is not the product of 
Byzantine Christianity. It is rooted in the Slavic nature, in 
Scandinavian mythology, and in oriental mysticism. The remote 
past with its passions, dreams, fears, and hopes throbs in the living 
present. It is a distinctively religious spirit, if not essentially 
Christian. . ; 

Those who know the Russians best tell us that the most obvious 
characteristic of the Slavic spirit is love for the suffering, pity 
unlimited. Rozanof writes: “Is there one page in the whole 
Russian literature where a mock is made of a girl who has been 
betrayed, of a child, of a mother, of poverty? Even the thief 
is an honest thief. (Dostoieffsky’s Honest Thief.) Russian litera- 
ture is one continuous hymn to the injured.” 

Born of pity is the grace of unbounded hospitality and interest 
in the destiny of the individual. Mr. Stephen Graham says: 


You are not looked at askance because you seem poor. The tramps and 
pilgrims on the road are never made ashamed of themselves. A contrast to 
America, where the tramp is an object of mirth, where he is regarded almost as 
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an enemy of society. The Russian takes the tramp in. He has real hospi- 
tality, and not only hospitality of hearth and home, the giving of food and a 
night’s shelter, but also a more vital hospitality, that of mind and heart. 


The Russian does not limit his love to the honest, the religious, 
the penitent. He loves the dishonest, the criminal, the despicable, 
the repulsive, the man who can give no explanation of himself. 
Half the novels are expressions of love toward “‘criminals.”” Over 
the portal of Russian life and literature might be carved the words, 
“‘Neither do I condemn thee.” 

The Russian instinctively revolts from the orderly and conven- 
tional, though subject for ages to the dictates of orthodoxy and of 
autocracy. He is the antipode of the Teuton, wild in his emotions, 
anarchic in spirit, amused by laws and regulations. He loves the 
individual far more than the state. The state to him is a hindrance 
to freedom and when left to himself the Russian tends toward the 
chaotic. Russian order, which emanated from Petrograd, was 
made in Germany. The Slav delights in divine disorder, a glorious 
promiscuity. The Western soldier marches as if he had been made 
to order—an automaton from the factory. The Russians march 
without a semblance of regularity or precision. Some walk, others 
run; even wives and mothers may be in the ranks carrying bundles 
for husbands and sons. In the church the worshipers gather in 
crowds, standing throughout the service; people and colors sur- 
rounded by frescoed walls, the faces of the saints, the cloud of 
witnesses mingle in kaleidoscopic confusion. It is the disorder of 
the starry sky, of the trees of the forest, and the shrubs and flowers 
of the mountain side. Withal there is a belief that everyone by 
instinctive divination finds his place and plays his part in the 
incomprehensible maze of the world’s life. The genius for the 
disorderly breeds a hopeless incapacity for discipline, efficiency, and 
progress, which are the cardinal virtues of the West. 

The Slav is by nature of a unique, deeply mystic tendency, 
blending with a lively emotional phantasy and a strain of sadness 
ending in despair of the world. This is the product of blood, 
natural surroundings, and the age-long vicissitudes of life. He 
lacks the bright energy of the Teuton, who “welcomes each rebuff 
that turns earth’s smoothness rough.”’ He gives way to melan- 
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cholia, loves self-laceration, and often yields to self-destruction. 
Suicide, even among the children, is extraordinarily frequent. All 
life expresses itself to the Russian in losses, terrible losses. The 
coffin-maker in Tchekhof’s story, “Rotschild’s Fiddle,’ has a 
ledger in which he notes down at the end of each day the day’s 
losses. Dostoieffsky voices the religion of the sadness and suffering 
of Russia, never suggesting, however, that suffering should be 
removed. He suffered himself, and in his personal suffering dis- 
covered the national passion. He learned to know Siberia, not 
as a foul prison, but as a way of redemption, the path of life. He 
has no interest in the non-suffering normal person, but prefers the 
man who is torn, whose soul in all its misery is laid bare. The 
Russian accepts many things submissively which the Anglo- 
Saxon considers wrong in themselves—war, disease, pain, death. 
These have their eternal value and therefore should be cheerfully 
borne. 
Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the midnight hours, 
Toiling and waiting for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 


Even sin is not considered as deadly. When committed it is nothing 
to grieve over. What is done cannot be helped. Varsonophy, a 
pilgrim from Mount Athos, used to say: 


Eh, eh, don’t gtieve about your sins; be done with them, they don’t count. 
Sin 539 times in a day, but don’t grieve about it. That is the chief thing. If 
to sin is evil, then to remember sin is evil. There is nothing worse than to 
call to mind one’s own sins There is only one deadly sin and that is 


despondency; from despondency comes despair, that is more than sin—it is 
spiritual death. 


The Russians seem by nature bent toward the contemplative, 
mystic mood of Mary; and yet many among them, we are assured, 
have developed the virtues of serving Martha. They visit the 
poor, feed the hungry, clothe the naked. ‘Almost every cultured 
Russian of grace or character,” says Mr. Graham, “has some 
social or personal responsibility or care—the passion to put right 
the affairs of some unhappy family, the will to raise drunkards and 
lawbreakers from spiritual death. It is national and natural, and 
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it is strange that this should be the characteristic of a people 
who have a passion for going into the desert and saving their 
souls.”’ . 

There is clearly a difference between the Russian church and the 
Russian spirit. The one in the course of a thousand years has 
necessarily modified the other. The church has been in a measure 
Russianized and Russia has been in a way Christianized. Yet 
neither original Christianity nor the Russian genius has had a free 
field. For both the Slavic spirit and the apostolic gospel have been 
as much hindered as helped by orthodoxy and autocracy, institu- 
tions which are far more impositions upon the nation than its 
natural product. 

A new era is dawning. Even in orthodoxy the gospel has not 
been wholly stifled, though the religion of the Slav has found 
expression in other than ecclesiastical channels. The sayings of 
Jesus are read in private and public. Men have caught a glimpse 
of the Savior and Master obscured by the drapery of an ornate 
ritual. The Slav is quick to respond to the call of the Nazarene. 
Wherever his words are heard, peasant and priest have shown 
simple trust in God, delicate moral feeling, and an active ‘rotherly 
love, the very essence of Christianity. The independent religious 
life of Russian sects nearly always takes the form of childlike faith 
in the Heavenly Father, of humility and mercy, and of deep 
reverence for the Christ. The church herself, by keeping the gospel 
accessible even in veiled form, has the corrective for its own defects 
and the potency for its own reformation. 

In a time of transition, such as Russia is now in, one hears 
prophets of hope and of despair. Both may be true to fact. In 
1914 Mr. Menshikov in an article in the Novoye Vremya (Petro- 
grad) says: . 


For about a thousand years orthodoxy has existed among the Russian 
people. For about a thousand years the poorly educated but devout clergymen 
have been able to communicate their faith to the good-hearted and ignorant 
people. But something catastrophic has happened, and this great religious 
mood began to die out, at first among the aristocracy; then among the intellec- 
tual classes, then among the clergy Finally, when the pastors began to 
desert their charges, their flocks also scattered. 
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A dissolution of this sort always is a forerunner of evolution. Far 
more hopeful is the report of Professor Simpson, who has had close 
contact with the leaders of the church. He says: 


The religious condition is indeed promising. Amongst her priests are 
many in whom there is a longing for the revival and redemption of religious 
life generally. Amongst her people there are brotherhoods or unions of zealous 
orthodox souls who gather in special houses, listen to the preaching of particular 
priests, and sing evangelical hymns. Vodka has been put away and plans are 
considered to provide good pastimes and useful, reasonable entertainment; 
to bring educational and religious influences to bear on the lives of the people. 


Besides the return to the simple gospel and the affirmation of 
the Russian spirit, the influence of the West in politics, art, and 
religion must be reckoned with. This may be an aid or an injury— 
an aid if it serves to quicken and stimulate the natural and national 
genius; an injury if it domineers and checks it. For the real 
Russia now is in as great danger of obscuration by a Christianity 
and civilization borrowed from Germany or France, England or 
America, as it was by the importation of Byzantine Christianity 
and culture in the tenth century. A cry of warning is raised 
against a growing non-Christian Russia of the Prussian or Parisian 
kind, glorying in the rationalism, skepticism, and secularism of the 
West. These are far more alien to the Slavic spirit than were the 
Greek patriarchs and monks with their dogma and ritual. Only 
by being true to herself will Russia be true to God, the gospel, and 
humanity, and fulfil her mission among the nations of the world. 

He who would understand the condition of Russia at present 
and forecast its future must look into the past. It is not without 
analogy in the history of nations. Especially clear is the resem- 
blance between the rise of the Teuton and the Slav—a resemblance 
all the more clear because of obvious differences. 

The baptism of Clovis, king of the Franks, in 496 marks the 
entrance of the pagan tribes of the West into the Christianity and 
culture of Rome. It was their heritage, not their creation. The 
union of Roman and Teuton was consummated when Pope Leo III, 
on Christmas Day, 800, placed the crown of the Caesars upon 
the brow of Charlemagne. Then the Holy Roman Empire was 
born with divine sanction, universal and eternal in its scope. Old 
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and refined as was the culture of the Tiber, it was alien to the genius 
of the Rhine. Barbarous tribes dwelt in houses which they built 
not, and ate of vineyards and olive yards which they planted not. 
The Teuton was only the pupil, and not the master, of his heritage. 
Time came when he learned his lesson and reached his maturity. 
In vital touch with the ancient classics and the sacred Scriptures, 
by way of renaissance and reformation he came to himself and 
brought forth a religion and culture true to his genius. The tribal 
chaos of the middle age became the national cosmos of the modern 
age. The authoritative uniformity of Catholicism was super- 
seded by the free diversity of Protestantism. Through toil and 
travail, out of the middle age the modern world was born. Then 
too disintegration preceded reintegration, dissolution attended 
evolution, hope alternated with despair. Nations were divided 
against nations. Principalities, dukedoms, and kingdoms devoured 
one another. There were wars, some thirty years and some a 
hundred years long. These were the birth pangs of a new age. 

Vladimir, baptized in 988, was the Clovis of the East. After 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, Ivan III placed the two-headed 
eagle of the Greek emperor on his coat-of-arms and assumed the 
title of czar, taken from the Latin Caesar. The Byzantine empire 
which perished at Constantinople rose in Moscow. Ivan III was 
the Charlemagne of the Slav and with the Muscovite patriarch 
shared the domination of the Orient. Orthodoxy and autocracy 
ruled the Russian. The Slav, like the Teuton, inherited his 
Christianity and culture, a finished and a foreign product. They 
were imposed upon him and not produced by him. For a thousand 
years he has been in training through trials and tribulations 
innumerable. He too has learned his lesson and is coming to his 
own. His middle age is just now passing and his modern age is 
dawning. Autocracy and orthodoxy are crumbling. Revolutions, 
civil strife, and foreign wars work misery and woe. The spirit 
of order is brooding over the chaos and in due time will be 
enthroned. 

The bogatyr in Russian folklore is an epic hero who with gigantic 
force and unbridled license breaks the bonds imposed upon him 
by ages of paternal and cruel guardianship. In this creature of the 
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imagination we have a parable of history. He typifies one hundred 
and thirty millions of Russians rising in their might, breaking the 
fetters of an ecclesiastical and political tyranny, casting off oppres- 
sive institutions of alien growth, to produce a civilization and culture 
pulsating with the Slavic spirit. It will not be a replica of Germany 
or of France, of England or of America, but a new Russia blending 
in its life the mysticism of the Orient and the aggressiveness of the 
Occident, and contributing to humanity a new ideal of religion and 
society that will forever enrich the heritage of the race. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE KINGDOM AND THE MUSTARD SEED 


If the crux in the study of primitive Christianity is the eschatological 
problem, the crux in the eschatological problem is the question: For 
Jesus, is the Kingdom of God present or future? Is he establishing it 
or is he preparing for it? Is he Messiah or is he to be Messiah? During 
recent years New Testament scholars have for the first time been com- 
ing to view the eschatological language of their sources historically 
instead of dogmatically, and to recognize that though, as Pére Batiffol 
said, “Jesus promised the Kingdom of God, what came was the Church,” 
the church was not the Kingdom of .God he was meaning to promise. 
Though there are outstanding exceptions, students of Jesus’ mission 
have very generally come to recognize that he was a literal eschatologist, 
sharing the conviction of John Baptist that the long-expected Kingdom 
of God was at hand, to be realized within his own generation, and this 
not in some figurative, inner, “spiritual” sense, but as an outward 
world-renewal, essentially as the prophets and apocalyptists had fore- 
told. They have come further to recognize that, at least during the 
later weeks or months of his career, Jesus believed himself called and 
destined to be Messiah, the divine agent in the establishment of the new 
order, meaning by Messiah essentially what a first-century Jew would 
understand it to mean, not a modern homiletic “spiritual” reinterpre- 
tation of that ancient title. So far there seems to be rather widespread 
agreement. 

But being asked when the Kingdom of God cometh, Jesus’ answer 
is not understood alike by all, for his answer, at least as expressed in our 
extant sources, seems not to be clear, explicit, unequivocal. To be sure, 
the bulk of his utterances reveal precisely the attitude expressed in the 

petition of his model prayer: “Thy Kingdom come.” He looks forward 
’ to the arrival of a state not now present, at a day and an hour unknown 
to himself, as to all men and all angels, though surely within the limits 
of the present generation. So of his own functioning as Messiah; that 
is to begin when the Kingdom begins. His parting words to a hostile 
people are, “I am Messiah, and ye shall see the Son of Man coming,” 
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where his messiahship becomes actual with his apocalyptic advent. 
Such is the conception reflected in the bulk of his sayings, as we need not 
pause to demonstrate. But students find, so they tell us, here and there 
sayings of another sort, which seem to indicate that in some sense and 
to some degree the Kingdom of God had begun to be during and in 
Jesus’ mission; that it was already present in part, though not in full 
realization, and that Jesus, therefore, was already Messiah, not only in 
personal identity, but in function. Many general considerations, as 
well as the bulk of Jesus’ utterance, already adduced, make strongly. 
against this view, but we must face these alleged contradictory passages. 
Shall we reject them as not genuine utterances of the Master, because 
untrue to his clear position, or is there a way of understanding them as 
congruous with the prevailing expression? If it be true that they really 
express a view opposed to the futuristic view of the prevailing tenor of 
Jesus’ teaching and of all general considerations, then surely they are 
to be flatly rejected as not genuine expressions of Jesus’ thought. We 
may not believe him to have been vague, uncertain, of wavering mind 
on this cardinal point. But the indicated lack of harmony between 
these sayings and the others may conceivably be due, not to Jesus him- 
self, but to his reporters, translators, and exegetes. 

There is a saying in Luke (17:21), without parallel elsewhere, that 
famous saying, dear to the homilist, “The kingdom of God is within 
you,” which we tear out of one of the most futuristic and apocalyptic 
contexts in the whole New Testament to use in this translation and this 
timeless sense. Behind our ambiguous English rendering is a less 
ambiguous Greek, and behind that a probably still less ambiguous 
Aramaic, which, unless the whole passage is nonsense, can only have 
meant, “As you are vainly looking here and looking there, hoping by 
observation to foresee the approach of the catastrophe, lo, of a sudden, 
the kingdom of God shall be there, in your startled midst, like the incal- 
culable lightning-flash,” which is the figure dominating this verse and 
its immediate context. This is not a static description of the locus of 
the Kingdom, but a vivid declaration of the suddenness of its appearing, 
as are all the verses that follow. 

Then there is the saying (Matt. 12:28=Luke 11:20) which we read 
in our English Testament as, “Then is the kingdom of God come upon 
you.” But the Greek verb here (@p6acev) does not signify precisely 
what ¢Ajdvbev would mean; it is hapax legomenon in the gospels, and is 
surely chosen by the Greek renderer of Jesus’ Aramaic discourse to 
express a special shade of meaning. That meaning is well brought out 
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in Burkitt’s translation, “It shews you the Kingdom of God at your 
doors before you were aware of it.’”* This one Greek verb, with what- 
ever ambiguity may attach to it, cannot be regarded as proving a second 
point of view in Jesus’ mind. 

On the whole, more weighty in this connection than the exact 
exegesis of the isolated and ambiguous Greek phrases évrés iuav and 
épOacev, is the witness of a whole group of parables, generally called 
“the parables of the Kingdom of God,” from the introductory phrase, 
“the kingdom of God is like,” or equivalent wording. The most often 
cited of these is the parable of the Mustard Seed, which begins in Mark 
(4: 30-32), “How shall we liken the kingdom of God, or in what parable 
shall we set it forth? It is like a grain of mustard seed,” etc. Luke 
(13:18 f.) has practically the same wording, while Matthew (13:31 f.), 
in his stereotyped fashion, writes, “The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a grain of mustard seed.” The likeness of the Kingdom to the seed is 
thus clearly stated by all three, and is naturally always made the norm 
of the exegesis of the parable. Precisely this locution is not found again 
in Mark, though the immediately preceding parable (4:26-29) has 
something very like it: “so is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed on the earth,” etc. These are the only parables which Mark 
verbally connects with the Kingdom. The locution, however, is espe- 
cially characteristic of Matthew. The parable of the Tares, his sub- 
stitute for the Markan parable of the Self-growing Seed, just cited, begins, 
“The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man that sowed good seed in 
his field” (13:24-30). Then (13:33), “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal till 
it was all leavened.” Then (13:44), “The kingdom of heaven is likened 
unto a treasure hidden in the field.” Then (13:45 f.), “The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a man that is a merchant seeking goodly pearls.” 
Again (13:47 f.), “The kingdom of heaven is like a net that was cast 
into the sea.”” None of these parables is in Luke except that of the 
leaven, where Luke reads (13:20f.), “Whereunto shall I liken the 
kingdom of God? It is like unto leaven,” etc. It.is this group of 
parables in Matt., chap. 13, which is commonly called the parables of 


t F.C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian A pocalypses (1914), p. 22. Similarly, in the 
Interpreter, VII, 147, Burkitt gives the sense of the phrase, “‘a reality on the point of 
arriving, like the wind before the thunderstorm.” Compare the comment of Franz 
Dibelius, in Studien und Kritiken (1913), p. 287; the Kingdom of God has come over 
you (ép° ipas), i.e., not yet come to you, but gathered above you and soofi to come 
down on you (as in I Thess. 2:16). 
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the Kingdom of God. Before we ask them to testify in our present 
inquiry, let us follow Matthew’s use of this same introductory phrase 
in his later pages. 

We find (18: 23-34) that “the kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
certain king who would make a reckoning with his servants.” Further 
(20:1-15), “the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that was a house- 
holder, who went out early in the morning to hire laborers into his 
vineyard.” In 22:1-13, “the kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
certain king, who made a marriage feast for his son,” while in 25: 1-12 
we find that “the kingdom of heaven shall be likened unto ten virgins 

. . and five of them were foolish and five were wise.” In these 
four instances, exegetes have not, as a rule, sought a statement of what 
the kingdom is like, although the declarations of Matthew are perfectly 
definite that it is like a king making a reckoning with his servants, like 
a householder hiring laborers, like a king giving a marriage feast, like 
ten virgins. We all ignore entirely these purely formal statements, 
taking them as merely a piece of meaningless Matthean rhetoric, and 
proceed to interpret the stories at their face value, precisely as if they 
began, “A certain king would make a reckoning with his servants, and 
when,” etc.; or “There was a man who was a householder who went 
out,” etc.; or, “A certain king made a marriage feast for his son,” etc.; 
or, “There were ten virgins who took their lamps,” etc. These stories 
may or may not on examination prove to have some illustrative bearing 
on the Kingdom of God; in any case the Kingdom is not like the person 
or thing happening to be named first, nor did Matthew, still less Jesus, 
mean to say that it was. Immediately after the parable of the Ten 
Virgins, Matthew writes, “For as a man, going into another country, 
called his own servants,” etc. (25:14-30, the parable of the Talents). 
It is pure accident, with no calculation, that he did not write, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like a man going,” etc., nor would any exegete 
conceive it to alter in the slightest degree the interpretation of the parable 
had it so begun. In the parable of the Marriage Feast, Luke’s parallel 
begins, “A certain man made a great supper.” Does anyone suppose 
that Luke means anything different from Matthew because he does not 
write, “The kingdom of God is like a certain man who made a great 
supper”? Or would anyone, from Luke’s text, have suspected a likeness 
between this distracted host and the Kingdom? He may be like God 
in a certain situation; he certainly is in no respect like the Kingdom. 
Just before this parable Matthew has another, the parable of the 
Vineyard, which he begins, this time following Mark and so omitting 
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his usual phrase, “There was a man that was a householder, who planted 
a vineyard,” etc. Left to himself, Matthew would have said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is like a man that was a householder, who planted a 
vineyard,” etc. But he would have meant nothing different. All these 
parables we take as simple stories, and ask for the obvious meaning of 
the story, quite without regard for the phrase about the Kingdom. 
So far our discussion is a repetition of very familiar positions. 

Now exactly the same procedure is in order with all the so-called 
“Kingdom-of-God parables” in Matt., chap. 13. The very name is 
misleading and begs the whole question. “Only in the editorial pro- 
cess,” says Johannes Weiss,* “have they been placed under this rubric.” 
They are one and all simple, brief stories or pictures of life, each with an 
obvious illustrative value. They may or may not illustrate some aspect 
of the Kingdom of God, but the introductory phrase, in its one or two 
occurrences in Mark, and constantly in Matthew, is absolutely as con- 
ventional, artificial, and meaningless as in Matthew’s later examples. 
In plain words, the Kingdom of God is not like a grain of mustard seed 
at all, any more than it is like ten virgins, or like a king calling his 
stewards to account. All the elaborate exegesis that tells us how the 
Kingdom is like the seed, because it is planted and grows gradually into 
full and splendid stature, is so much wasted ingenuity. If there is 
anything in the world the Kingdom is mot like, in Jesus’ mind, it is a 
gradually growing seed, whose increase can be daily noted. Rather, as 
he repeatedly says, it is as sudden and unexpected as a flash of lightning. 
He exhausts all the resources of the Old Testament and of his own 
imagination to depict its abrupt and unlooked-for dawning. It is like 
Noah’s flood, like Sodom and Gomorrah, like the burglar, like the return- 
ing master, like the tardy bridegroom, like everything that comes “in 
such an hour as ye think not. Watch therefore; when men are saying, 
Peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon them; let your 
loins be girded about and your lamps burning, and be ye yourselves like 
men looking for their lord, that when he cometh and knocketh they may 
straightway open to him.” The Kingdom of God is like that; it is not 
in the least like the mustard seed, growing slowly, surely, equably, 
visibly, into. a tree. Jesus never said it was like such a seed. Nor did 
he ever mean to say it was like leaven, slowly and surely leavening a mass 
of dough. 

One only needs to compare the twin parables in Matt. 13:44-46 
to see how futile is any exegesis based on this phrasing. “The king- 

1 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XVI, 449. 
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dom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in the field, which a man 
found and hid, and in his joy he goeth and selleth all that he hath and 
buyeth that field.” Very good; by chance the phrase happens to fit 
fairly well here. But goon. “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is a merchant seeking goodly pearls, and having found one 
pearl of great price, he went and sold all that he had and bought it.” 
These are twin parables, with one point, and we may safely defy any 
exegete to point out how the Kingdom is in one case like the treasure 
and in the other like the man who found it. “There was a treasure 
hidden in a field; there was a merchant seeking goodly pearls”; so the 
little stories should begin, standing on their own feet; then we may 
ask whether the pearl and the treasure illustrate the exceeding price of 
the Kingdom: doubtless they do. Illuminating here is the so-called 
(and miscalled) parable of the Sower, which in.all the synoptics begins 
this parabolic discourse. Mark (4:1-8) begins, “Behold, the sower 
went forth to sow.” Matthew (13:3-8) repeats the same words, and 
Luke (8:5-8) has, “The sower went forth to sow his seed.” In this 
fashion all the parables should begin, so far as their real intent is con- 
cerned. It is sheer accident, not any difference of meaning, that keeps 
this parable from beginning, especially in Matthew, “The kingdom of 
heaven is like a sower who went forth to sow.” Mark, indeed, relates 
this and the other parables to the kingdom by his following words, 
“Unto you (disciples) is given the mystery of the Kingdom of God, but 
unto them that are without, all things are done in parables,” words 
repeated by Matthew and Luke. But it never occurs to anyone to seek 
light on the nature of the Kingdom by tracing a likeness between it and 
the sower, or even between it and the seed. As’a matter of fact, the 
sower is unessential to the parable’s point. It might as well begin, 
“As seed was sown, some fell,” etc.; it is not a parable of the Sower, 
but of the various sorts of soil, as Jiilicher calls it. Here alone lies its 
significance. The early Christian exegesis of it put by all three evan- 
gelists into Jesus’ mouth is, to be sure, not from Jesus, but it expresses 
in a rough and ready, if all too allegorical, fashion, what he had in 
mind. He is the sower; the seed is his message; the soil is the varying 
hearts of men; the fruitful grain, bearing thirty, sixty, a hundred 
fold, is the responsive and faithful disciple, with his works of love and 
brotherhood. : 

Precisely the same situation is illuminated by the parable of the 
Mustard Seed. The sower is the same, the seed is the same, the grain 
bearing a hundred fold corresponds to the tree in whose branches nest 
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the birds of the heaven. Neither is the Kingdom of God; both refer 
to Jesus’ own work in proclaiming the message of the Kingdom and the 
call of God. He and his work are obscure, his following is partial and 
at best scanty, but he has faith that in the end there will be an abundant 
harvest. The seed is tiny; but, planted, it will grow, and a great com- 
pany of ransomed souls, a great body of citizens ready for the coming 
Kingdom, will be the full growth, or the fruit. As thus the fruits of his 
work will be abundant, just so later he faces death in the serene confi- 
dence that he will give his life for the ransoming of many. Here is 
faith sublime. ‘‘A man casts seed on the earth and lies down to sleep 
and rises, night and day, and the seed springs up and grows, he knows 
not how. The earth bears fruit of herself; first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full grain in the ear. And when the fruit is ripe, then he puts 
forth the sickle, because the harvest is come.” Then, and not till then, 
dawns the Kingdom of God. That is what all these parables are saying; 
not what the Kingdom of God is like, but what faith Jesus has in the 
ultimate, divinely blessed consummation of his humble efforts. The 
parable of the Leaven but repeats the same thought in a new figure. 
Jesus’ message and influence were like leaven; what could be more vivid 
and apt? They were like a mustard seed, or like the sower’s grain, 
scattered prodigally on every soil, sure somewhere to find fertile ground 
and conditions of abundant fruition.’ 


But Jesus never thought and never said that the Kingdom of God, 
to whose blessed advent he looked forward, was like a grain of seed or a 
bit of leaven. Whether the conventional Semitic rhetorical phrase, 
“both ancient and usual as a Jewish preface to parables,” which seems 
to make him declare such likeness in our Greek and English translations, 
is due originally to him or to his reporters is a question outside our present 


* Henry Churchill King (The Ethics of Jesus [1910], pp. 62 f.), says, “The parable 
of the mustard seed . . . . seems to me plainly not primarily eschatological 
It is one of his own encouragements of himself.” 


2 Cf. McNeile ad Matt., chap. 13 (p. 204), on the six parables of this chapter. 
“He seems to be describing His own experiences. He and the disciples had preached 
with varying success (Sower and Dragnet); the failures had been due to the opposing 
influence of the Devil (Tares); but nevertheless the preaching had brought to earth 
the beginnings of a development which would end in the splendid consummation 
(Mustard Seed and Leaven), to share in which is a prize worth any sacrifice (Treasure 
and Pearl).” ; 


3 Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (1911), p. 52. In the same volume, 
p. 276, Allen remarks that the phrase “ Kingdom of Heaven” “may of course in such 
a parable as the mustard seed denote anything that anybody cares to read into it.” 
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inquiry. Nor can we here inquire how far certain forces and ideals of 
the Kingdom were already beginning to be effective, in such fashion as 
to serve for Jesus as an earnest and a certain proof of the imminence 
of the new age itself. In any case, with a true understanding of these 
parables, mistakenly called parables of the Kingdom of God, disappears 
the last exegetical basis for the idea that Jesus thought of the Kingdom 
as something already present, in some degree, in his own time and his 
own activity. 


CLAYTON R. Bowen 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


* Cf. Weinel, Biblische Theologie des N.T., 2te Auflage (1913), pp. 51 f.: “To be 
sure it is here not certain how far the introductory phrases, in which alone for the most 
part the thought of the Kingdom of Heaven stands, really belong to the material, and 
how far they are Matthew’s own addition It remains in part open to question 
how far the parables speak of the Kingdom of God‘*at all ‘Among Matthew’s 
‘Kingdom-of-heaven Parables’ there are quite a number which have nothing whatever 
to do with the Kingdom of God as such.” 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


A NEW JEWISH VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT* 


In all periods of their history the Jews have recognized the necessity 
of translating the Hebrew Scriptures into the vernacular of the countries 
in which they have lived. In Palestine they made the Aramaic Targum, 
and in Egypt the Greek Septuagint, even before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Under Moslem rule Sa‘adia made the Arabic version. 
In modern times, when German was the language of most of the Jews 
in Europe, Mendelssohrrand his school produced a translation in that 
language. In still more recent times there has been a great migration 
of Jews into English-speaking countries. For a time these immigrants 
used the Authorized English Version, but as their numbers increased 
they naturally felt the impropriety of reading a Christian interpretation 
which frequently showed a christological bias, and they demanded 
new English renderings of their own. The attempt was made to meet 
this need by the translations of Benisch, Friedlander, and Leeser, which 
have enjoyed extensive use in the synagogues of England and America. 

The progress of modern science has antiquated these works and has 
created the need for a new rendering that should do for Judaism what the 
Revised Version has done for Christendom. In 1892 a committee of 
Jewish scholars was formed who divided the books of the Old Testament 
among themselves with the idea that their separate versions would subse- 
quently be harmonized by an editorial commission. By 1908 it became 
apparent that this plan would indefinitely delay the completion of the 
undertaking, and accordingly the new method was adopted of appointing 
an editorial board which acted unitedly upon all proposed renderings. 
The distinguished Hebrew scholar and textual critic Professor Max L. 
Margolis, of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, was chosen editor-in-chief, 
and upon him has fallen the brunt of the labor. He prepared the manu- 
script of the new version with lists of the alternate readings of the 
versions and proposed translations of doubtful passages, and sub- 
mitted this manuscript to the other members of the board for individual 


t The Holy Scriptures According to the Masoretic Text: a new translation, with 
the aid of previous versions and with constant consultation of Jewish authorities. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1917. xv+1136 pages. $1.00. 
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consideration. Then the entire board met in joint session on one 
hundred and sixty days during seven years and voted upon the renderings 
to be adopted. The new version comes, accordingly, with the combined 
authority of seven noted Jewish scholars. 

In estimating the value of this version one should realize clearly 
what it aims to be and what it does not undertake. First, it does not 
attempt a revision of the so-called Masoretic, or traditional Hebrew, 
Text, even in the vowel points. As the editors remark in their preface, 
“A translation destined for the people can follow only one text, and that | 
must be the traditional.” In this respect this version shows no improve- 
ment upon the British and American Revised versions, both of which 
in the Old Testament are based upon an uncorrected text, while in the 
New Testament they are based upon a critically emended text. This 
procedure, of course, leaves many passages just as obscure in the New 
Version (NV) as they are in the Revised Version (RV). Thus in Gen. 
49:10, where RV translates “until Shiloh come,”’ NV translates, “as 
long as men come to Shiloh.” This is even more senseless than the 
rendering of RV, to say nothing of the question whether the Hebrew 
will bear such a translation. In this case the vocalization of the ancient 
versions, shello, is certainly preferable, and we should translate, “until 
he come to that which is his,” or, “until he come whose it is.” In I Sam. 
13:1, where RV translates “Saul was [forty] years old when he began to 
reign; and when he had reigned two years over Israel,” NV translates, 
“Saul was years old when he began to reign; and two years he 
reigned over Israel.” But “two years” is just as impossible as “one 
year old” of the received text, and should either have been corrected or 
left blank like the other numeral. In Isa. 1: 10-13 the perverse sentence 
division of the Masoretic accentuation is adhered to, with the result 
that the poetry is destroyed and the prophetic polemic against sacrifice 
is obscured. The Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5) is translated just as 
glibly in NV as in RV, although at many points the Masoretic Text 
is admittedly so corrupt as to be unintelligible. Instances of this sort 
might be multiplied indefinitely. In NV we miss even the occasional 
marginal notes of RV which call attention to the different readings of 
the ancient versions. 

In the second place this version, although it calls itself “a new 
translation,”’ is not such in any true sense. It does not attempt to throw 
former versions aside and to give as correct a rendering as possible into 
modern English, but it seeks merely to revise the Authorized Version. 
‘The language of the Authorized Version has endeared itself to Jews as 
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well as to Christians, and they do not welcome departures from it unless 
these are inevitable. Consequently the Jewish editors have followed 
the example of Christian revisers and have retained the language of the 
old version in all cases where it was not too flagrantly incorrect. The 
Christian reader peruses this translation with less shock than he experi- 
ences in passing from the Authorized to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. It could be used in any Christian church without the 
congregation noticing the difference. Accordingly it should be known 
as the “ Jewish Revised Version” rather than the “ New Version.” It is 
merely a third step in the process of correction, of which the two preced- 
ing steps are the Revised Version and the American Revised Version. 
As a result of this timid attitude toward the old version this translation, 
like the Revised Version, is much less accurate than it might have been 
if it had been independent. The opening words of Genesis follow AV in 
translating, “In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth,” 
although every Hebrew scholar knows that this is an impossible render- 
ing. In Gen. 37:3 ff. Joseph is still said to have “a coat of many 
colours,” although the expression: certainly means “a coat reaching 
to the hands and feet.”” Numerous instances might be cited like these 
in which faulty renderings have been retained out of deference to estab- 
lished English custom. 

On the other hand, this version is freer in its treatment of AV than 
is either RV or ARV, and consequently it marks a distinct advance. 
An interesting case is I Sam. 13:21 where RV translates: “Yet they hada 
file for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks, and for the 
axes, and to set the goads.”” Here NV renders: “And the price of the 
filing was a pim for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks 
with three teeth, and for the axes; and to set the goads.” This trans- 
lation is based upon the recent discovery by Macalister at Gezer of a 
stone weighing two-thirds of a shekel inscribed with the word pim. 
The English version has unquestionably warped a number of passages in 
the Old Testament in order to conform them to the christological inter- 
pretation of the New Testament. These dogmatic translations are rightly 
corrected in NV. Thus in Isa. 7:14 RV retains the erroneous trans- 
lation, “Behold a virgin shall conceive,” with the marginal note “or 
maiden”; while NV correctly translates, “Behold the young woman 
shall conceive.” The translation of Isa., chapter 53, in this version is 
much better than in RV, although there is still room for improvement. 
Hostility to the Christian interpretation of certain messianic passages has 
occasionally led the Jewish translators to a rendering that is just as dog- 
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matic as the one from which they are trying to escape. Thus Isa. 9:6) 
RV translates in a most misleading fashion: ‘His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace.” Instead of this NV substitutes, ‘And his name is called Pele- 
joez-el-gibbor-abi-ad-sar-shalom,’”’ and in a footnote says, “that is, 
Wonderful in counsel is God the Mighty, the Everlasting Father, the 
Ruler of peace.” ‘This rendering is exegetically impossible. What the 
context demands is a description of Messiah, not of God. Such a 
periphrasis for Yahweh is never found in Isaiah or any other prophet, 
“and such a long and clumsy sentence is never used by Isaiah as the name 
of an individual. Modern commentators are agreed that the passage 
should be translated: “His name shall be called Wonderful Counsellor, 
Godlike Hero, Enduring Father, Peaceful Ruler.” This translation has 
neither a Christian nor a Jewish bias. 

One great superiority of this version over RV is the preservation of 
the Hebrew order of the books of the Old Testament. The revisers had 
no justification for retaining the order of the Septuagint and Vulgate © 
except their fear of disturbing popular prejudice. This order confuses 
the original threefold division of the Canon, Law, Prophets, and Writings, 
and leads to misconceptions of the origin of such books as Daniel and 
Chronicles. It is highly desirable that the Hebrew order should be 
restored in our current English version. 

Another advantage of this version is its consistent indication of 
poetry by printing the members of the parallel couplets in separate lines. 
RV does this in the case of the so-called Poetical Books, but it does not do 
it in the case of the Prophets, although these are mainly poetical. NV 
indicates all poetical passages, both in the Prophets and in the Historical 
Books. This is an immense advantage for the literary appreciation of 
these books. 

Still another advantage of this version is its omission of the apocry- 
phal titles which RV has retained from AV. Thus instead of “The 
First Book of Moses, commonly called Genesis,” which suggests to 
the English reader that the Pentateuch claims to come from the hand of 
Moses, NV has correctly “Torah, the Law; Bereshith, Genesis.” Even 
here it may be questioned whether the translation “the Law”’ instead of 
“Law” is not misleading. 

One more advantage of this version over r ARV i is its rendering of the 
personal name of the God of Israel by “Lord” instead of “ Jehovah.” 
The name Jehovah is a linguistic monstrosity formed by pronouncing 
the vowels of one word with the consonants of another word, and in 
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spite of custom should be rooted out of the English language. Either 
we should say “‘ Yahweh,” as the ancient Hebrews said, or should substi- 
tute “Lord,” as did the later Jews. It is probable that pronunciation 
of the divine name was avoided at the time when most of the books of the 
Old Testament were written, hence the translation ‘‘Lord” is entirely 
justifiable. It is a vice of ARV that it has everywhere inserted Jehovah. 

Viewed as a whole this is a better version of the Old Testament 
than any that has yet appeared. It marks a distinct advance upon 
both the British and the American Revised versions. It will be a valu- 
able exegetical aid to Christian students by showing the traditional 
Jewish rendering of difficult passages, and there is no reason why it 
should not be read and studied in Christian churches as a better aid in 
getting near to the spirit of the Old Testament than any other complete 
version that we possess. Still it is by no means a final version. We 
still wait for a translation that shall be based upon a critically emended 
text and shall endeavor to give a correct rendering of the original without 
regard to tradition, Jewish, Christian, or English. 


Lewis BAyLes PATON 
HartrorD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF JESUS: 


During the winter of 1915-16 Mr. Glover, of Cambridge University, 
gave a series of lectures on Jesus in many cities of India, with the purpose 
of promoting Christianity in this missionary field. These ten lectures, 
put into shape for publication in the Orient away from the accessories 
of scholarship, for which the author apologizes, are now presented in 
book form under the auspices of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment. The volume is a small one, apologetic and evangelistic in aim, 
theological in spirit, homiletical in content, rhetorical in style. Exclama- 
tion and interrogation points abound, and there are sharp slurs at oppos- 
ing opinions and interpretations, appeals to the conservative tendency 
in the common mind, evasion of fundamental historical problems, 
smoothing over of theological difficulties. ‘There is nothing archaic 
about Plato, Virgil, Paul, or Jesus” (p. 21) indicates the non-historical 
point of view, the pragmatic animus of the author. Moffatt has aptly 
called the book “a charming impressionist study.” Glover seems to have 


tThe Jesus of History. By T. R. Glover. New York: Doran, 1917. xiv+225 
pages. $1.00. 
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found much inspiration in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship; he says 
(p. 2) that Carlyle’s lecture on “Mohammed, the Hero as Prophet,” 
may be taken as a landmark for English people in this new historical 
treatment of the world’s great religious teachers and leaders. Carlyle, 
writing in 1840, did not take Jesus as his type of prophet because at that 
date the general public—and probably Carlyle himself—would only 
think of Jesus christologically. Glover would now like to do for Jesus 
what Carlyle did for Mohammed—present him historically, and yet in 
an idealized and eulogistic way, with superlative phrases and practical 
evaluation. Glover proceeds to name his book The Jesus of History, 
when it is in fact a book on The Religious Value of Jesus. The author 
is uncertain about the results of the historical interpretation of Jesus, and 
is not overinterested in them anyway; but he is sure and enthusiastic 
about the religious value of Jesus—his superiority, truth, and power. 
He speaks of historical questions concerning Jesus which “students 
may discuss” (p. 138). He presents Jesus in his divinity: “We are 
not at all so near him as we have imagined. He eludes us, goes far out 
beyond what we grasp or conceive . . . . we realize how little we know 
about Jesus” (p. 165). 

The ten heads under which this interpretation of Jesus is arranged 
in chapters are as follows: i, “The Study of the Gospels”; ii, “Child- 
hood and Youth”; iii, “The Man and His Mind”; iv, “The Teacher 
and the Disciples”; v, “The Teaching of Jesus upon God”’; vi, “Jesus 
and Man”; vii, Jesus’ Teaching upon Sin”’; viii, “The Choice of the 
Cross’”’; ix, “The Christian Church in the Roman Empire”’; x, “Jesus 
in Christian Thought.” The last two chapters intentionally deal 
with the period subsequent to the public ministry of Jesus, on the 
ground that we can make an adequate estimate of the person and work of 
Jesus only when we include the later history which he set in motion. “The 
consensus of Christian opinion gives the very highest name to Jesus Christ. 
. . . . The Church has risen in power with every real emphasis laid on 
Jesus Christ” (p. 213). The author does not ask us to subscribe to the 
classical christological doctrines of the church, but he holds that with care 
we can use christological theories to recover the facts which those who 
framed the theories intended to explain. What did they really mean 
to say, what had they experienced which they thought worth expressing ? 
They were face to face with a very great new experience, and they cast 
about for some means of describing and explaining it (p. 215). “The 
historical character of Christian life and thought is surely evidence that 
Jesus Christ has accomplished something real; and when we get a 


a 
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better hold of that, the problem of his person should be more within our 
reach” (p. 221). And he closes his book with the proposal that we 
moderns construct our own doctrine of Jesus Christ according to our 
own experience of him; in Herrmann’s phrase, making “such a con- 
fession of the Deity of Christ as springs naturally to the lips of the man 
whom Jesus has already made blessed” (p. 225). 

Glover does not disclose tous his own doctrine of Jesus constructed out 
of his own experience of Jesus. At many points in the book he seems to 
assume a natural rather than a supernatural Jesus. He gives no accept- 
ance to the miracle working beyond what we can assume to be within the 
range of natural law. . In chapter ii, where we might have expected a 
discussion, he makes no reference to the miraculous conception or the 
infancy narratives in general; he seems to hold them legendary. The 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Jesus seems not to be maintained, for he 
writes: ‘With every chance to see weakness in his character, they [his 
disciples] did not find much amiss in him” (p. 78). The problem of the 
messianic consciousness of Jesus is given slight attention. He says that 
Jesus accepted the title Messiah and used the title Son of Man messiani- 
cally (p. 177). But “when the question is asked, ‘Was Jesus the Mes- 
siah ?’ the obvious reply is, ‘Which Messiah?’ For there seems to have 
been no standard idea of the Messiah. The Messiah was, on the whole, 
as vague a term as, in modern politics, socialism or tariff reform. Neither 
of them has come; perhaps they will never come, and nobody knows 
what they will be till they do come. Jesus is not what they expected”’ 
(p. 68). This may be a successful, and perhaps a permissible, way of 
dismissing the problem of the messianic consciousness of Jesus in order 
to relieve modern theology and homiletics. It is certainly not a legiti- 
mate handling of the problem from the point of view of a historical 
interpretation of Jesus. 

Glover’s doctrine of the divinity of Christ is that he was con- 
scious of “his own peculiar relation to God” (p. 177). He knew God 
and revealed God as no one had done before him and no one has done 
since. He brought men “to face the fact of God, to realize the 
seriousness of God and of life, and to see God Decision for 
God, obedience to God, that is the prime thing—action on the basis of 
God and of God’s care for the individual” (p. 71). With regard to his 
death, our author holds that Jesus voluntarily chose it and that he gave 
to it a theological significance. “It is no martyr’s death that he incurs” 
(p. 170). “Something must be done to touch the heart and to move 
the will of men, effectively; and he must do it” (p. 174). “He is the 
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great interpreter of God, and it is borne in upon him that only by 
the cross can he interpret God, make God real to us, and bring us to the 
very heart of God. That is his purpose” (p. 178). ‘He chose the cross; 
and in choosing it, Christians have always felt, he revealed God; and 
that is the center of the great act of Redemption” (p. 181). On the 
whole this seems to be a “moral-influence” idea of the atonement, yet 
by claiming a uniqueness for this act of Jesus he does not quite detach 
himself from the supernaturalistic doctrine of Christ’s work. “Jesus 
Christ transcends our categories and classification”’ (p. 22). 

Regarding the resurrection of Jesus the author also leaves the reader 
in uncertainty as to what he thinks: “Is it the detail or the central fact 
that matters? Take away the resurrection, however it happened, what- 
ever it was, and the history of the Church is unintelligible 
Something happened, so tremendous and so vital that it changed, not 
only the character of the movement and the men—but with them the 
whole history of the world” (p. 178). That must then have been a super- 
natural event of the first magnitude; but the Gospel accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus cannot be depended upon to tell us what happened. 
Can we only say, “Whatever it was”? If the matter stands that way 
it is likely that historians will prefer to find natural causes for the resur- 
rection faith of the disciples and its influence upon early Christianity. 
History is not now written by postulating supernatural interventions. 
How long will christological doctrine survive when the New Testament 
supernaturalism is rejected, and some vague, undefined supernaturalism 
is proposed in its place? Although the Christology of the Gospel of 
John is more of the kind that Glover holds, he will not use that either 
because “the exact relations of history and interpretation in the Fourth 
Gospel—the methods and historical outlook of the writer—cannot yet 
be said to be determined” (p. 10). 

The book gives only a religious study of Jesus—his religious. signifi- 
cance. It presents no discussion of the dates, length, and course of 
Jesus’ ministry, no consideration of the geography of the ministry, no 
exposition of how he related himself to the Jewish parties in his day, no 
treatment of the political situation and Jesus’ attitude toward it, no study 
of the official trial of Jesus, no interpretation of his general teaching— 
such as is contained in the Sermon on the Mount. This teaching con- 
cerning conduct and character is not only untreated, but is repudiated. 
“Men, he saw, do not want precepts; they do not want ethics, morals, or 
rules; what they do need is to rethink God, to rediscover him, to re- 
explore him, to live on the basis of relation with God 
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had merely put before men an ethical code, that would have been to do 
what the moralists had done before him—what moralists always do, with 
the same naive idea that they are doing a great dealfor us. His object 
was far more fundamental” (p. 70). This is a depreciation of ethics in 
general and of Jesus’ ethical teaching in particular that must be rejected 
and refuted by philosophical and practical science and by the entire 
modern system of education in school and church. It is an unhistorical 
reading of the influence which Greek ethics has had, from Socrates to the 
present day, not to speak of the immeasurable and continuous benefit 
in the Orient of Confucian and Buddhist ethics. Certainly also the 
Christian religion for nineteen hundred years has kept prominent in its 
belief and practice the ethical teachings of Jesus, as we read them espe- 
cially in the Gospel of Matthew, chapters 5-7, 10, 13, 18, and 23, together 
with Paul’s ethical teachings in the Galatian, First Corinthian, and Ro- 
man letters. The correct affirmation concerning Jesus is precisely the 
opposite of Glover’s statement above: Jesus saw that men did want 
(need) ethics, and he gave one of the finest, most helpful ethical mes- 
sages that the world has received. 

The claim of the author, in the title of the book, that he has presented 
to us “the Jesus of History” is not made good in his pages. From the 
viewpoint of a historical interpretation of Jesus the treatment is mystical, 
homiletical, superficial, and fragmentary. He has given useful exposi- 


tions of some phases and items of the Gospel story, which students will 
wish to consult. But the book is not a major contribution to that great 
reconstruction of the Jesus of history which stands imminent as the 
supreme task of some surpassing New Testament scholar. 


C. W. VoTraw 


University oF CHICAGO 


TWO NEW HARMONIES OF THE GOSPELS? 


From the University of Chicago come two Gospel harmonies, or, 
to follow the language of the books themselves, a Harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels and a Super-Harmony of the Gospels. At least the latter title 
appears on the cover slip of Dr. Sharman’s book, while he himself says 
in his prefatory statement that “the book cannot be regarded as a 

tA Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and Edgar 
Johnson Goodspeed. New York: Scribner, 1917. xv+275 pages. $1.25. 

Records of the Life of Jesus. By Henry Burton Sharman. New York: Doran, 
1917. xix+319 pages. $2.50. 
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harmony of the records.” This variant phrasing, however, represents 
individual choice of nomenclature rathef than divergence of aim and 
substance in the two works. Both present in parallel columns the © 
American revision of the Authorized English Version of the Synoptic 
Gospels reprinted with all the marginal notes. Dr. Sharman prints also, 
in a second part, the same text of the Fourth Gospel, with marginal 
references to parallel material in the synoptics. 

Both books, that is, aim to enable the reader to make a compara- 
tive study of a particular English version of the Gospels; neither exer- 
cises any criticism on this version, or tries to help the student to get 
behind it or beyond it, save as certain variant readings belong to the 
apparatus criticus of the marginal notes which form a part of the version 
itself, as reprinted. There can be then no criticism of the substance of 
the works; there the editors have exercised no judgment of their own 
and make no contribution. Where they have been active is simply in 
the arrangement of the material, its division into sections, the placing 
of these sections in sequence, and the juxtaposition of parallel material. 
Here approval or dissent may properly manifest itself. 

Both books give the synoptics in the canonical order, Mark being 
in the middle, with nothing to suggest its priority to the others. This is 
simply an application of the principle adopted by the editors of both 
works not to let any theory of synoptic relationships govern the arrange- 
ment of the material. The student who takes up either work ignorant 
of the synoptic problem will undoubtedly soon discover for himself that 
there is such a problem, and may perhaps be led to find a clue to its 
solution in the assumption of Mark’s priority. If he does he has done 
an independent piece of critical work and reached results of his own; 
the neutral editors have given him no help to that solution. This 
wholly objective method has obvious merits. It gives us, not the 
editors’ conclusions, but the opportunity of finding conclusions for our- 
selves. As we open these books we find ourselves where Gospel study 
was in 1830. A harmony which would put at the student’s disposal the 
result of scholarly researches since that time, so that he need not recapit- 
ulate the labors of these ninety years, would have other values as 
obvious. 

Both works further try so far as possible to keep the text of each 
Gospel in its usual order. Dr. Sharman, indeed, who has some three 
hundred and twenty octavo pages at his disposal, and can repeat his 
material ad libitum, succeeds in doing this throughout, save in three 
chapters of Matthew, the contents of which are to some extent 
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rearranged. Burton and Goodspeed, with a much smaller book, similarly 
rearrange nine chapters of Matthew and one section of Luke. The 
result is that we have, not a continuous narrative such as any one of 
the Gospels gives us, but (save for those portions where the three are 
parallel in order as well as in content) a text with many duplications 
of material. For example, section 2 of Burton and Goodspeed gives 
Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus as a part of a chapter headed “The 
Infancy Narratives,’ while section 18 (the baptism of Jesus) gives 
Luke’s genealogy as a part of a chapter called “The Period of Prepara- 
tion.”” In each case the other genealogy is given in brackets in its 
proper column, as a “parallel passage in a non-parallel section.”” So 
section 21 gives Luke’s account of the rejection at Nazareth, where it is 
manifestly out of its chronological order, while the account of the same 
scene in Mark and Matthew is deferred until section 69. We have thus 
the same episode furnishing two of the 186 sections into which the whole 
material is divided, and these two so far apart as to suggest separate 
incidents chronologically remote from one another. The same thing 
occurs repeatedly. 

We have, in short, a comparative arrangement of the Gospels, not 
of the Gospel material. The documents themselves are normative and 
are kept so far as possible intact. It is evident that another method, in 
which the Gospel material was the prime concern, and where the arrange- 
ment of any single evangelist might be freely broken up and the parallel 
passages brought together simply on the basis of their parallelism, would 
furnish another sort of harmony. By avoiding duplication it would much 
reduce the number and complexity of the sections and would furnish 
a single coherent running text with the virtues of all the existing synoptic 
texts and none of their defects, superior to any in completeness and 
order. Such a harmony our students have in Ross Finney’s English 
edition of Huck’s Synopse, which has the critical advantage of placing 
Mark first, and shows at a glance by its spacing the use made by Matthew 
and Luke of their common sources, Mark and Q. Here we can study 
the synoptic material with the aid of the most widely accepted solution 
of the problems involved; as an example of this sort of harmony the 
English Huck is yet to be improved upon. But for the other sort, a 
harmony of the Gospels as completed documents, where problem and 
solution alike are left to be discovered by the student, there is nothing 
better than what Dr. Burton and Dr. Goodspeed have given us; indeed, 
nothing as good. It is doubtful whether Sharman’s greater measure of 
fidelity to the order of the existing texts, with its increased complexity 
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and duplication, really makes a more useful work. In each book refer- 
ences forward and back, whenever sections appear out of their original 
order, enable the student to follow the consecutive text of any Gospel. 
Convenience in usage indeed is attained in a notable degree in both 
books. A great merit of both also is the presentation on a single page of 
all parallel material, from every part of every Gospel in question. This is 
an indispensable feature, the lack of which in the English Huck is that 
book’s chief defect as a working manual for students. 

Dr. Sharman’s synoptic parallels to the Fourth Gospel are gener- 
ously inclusive, possibly too much so, but it is a very great convenience 
to have all possible connecting links thus brought together. In the 
book by Burton and Goodspeed one is puzzled by the Fourth Gospel 
reference in the caption of a section from Luke, chap. 24, “The Appear- 
ance in Jerusalem, Thomas Being Absent.” ‘This is undoubtedly a slip 
rather than an isolated suggestion that after all the Johannine account is 
historic and normative. On the same page (267) footnote 3 is marked 2. 
On page 263, note 5, authorites has lost a letter. 

Professors Burton and Goodspeed have given us a book for the 
hand and the classroom, Professor Sharman one for the desk and the 
seminar table. For both, New Testament students will be grateful; 
by both, New Testament study will profit. 


CiayTon R. Bowen 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MEADVILLE, Pa, 


A NEW VOLUME ON PAULINE THEOLOGY 


The latest treatise on the Pauline theology' is one important result 
of a very potent cause, the publication in 1913 of W. Bousset’s Kyrios 
Christos. The excellence of Bousset’s book is recognized universally, but 
a new tribute to its power is offered by this latest work, which has adopted 
Bousset’s conclusions almost as a whole. 

Even a cursory comparison of the two volumes will show the justice 
of this statement. The essential foundation of Paulinism lies in a con- 
trast of “spirit” with “flesh,” the latter being interpreted in Hellenistic 
categories (Morgan, pp. 16-21; Bousset, pp. 130-34). Paul’s doctrine 
of the spirit is largely an inheritance from earlier Christianity, but he 
differed from his predecessors in three important regards (pp. 22-24; 

«The Religion and Theology of Paul. By W. Morgan. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1917. xii+272 pages. 4s. 6d. 
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Bousset, pp. 128 f.). Most important is the equation “Christ = Spirit” 
(p. 24; Bousset, p. 126). The xvpros title for Christ is a cult title, con- 
trasting Jesus with the “lords” of pagan cults. It was unknown to 
Palestinian Christianity, and the form mar originated in an Aramaic- 
speaking group of Antioch (pp. 46-51; Bousset, pp. 108-21). The 
“two Adam” doctrine proves Paul’s supernatural conception of Christ 
(pp. 54-56; Bousset, pp. 158-60). Hence a new meaning was given 
“Son of God” (pp. 56-58; Bousset, pp. 181-83), which, however, fell 
short of full deity (pp. 52 f.; Bousset, p. 185). Paul’s terminology was 
derived from Hellenistic gnosis and approaches Philo’s Logos doctrine 
(pp. 61-63; Bousset, pp. 174-77), but Paul introduced certain important 
modifications of his own (pp. 63 f.; Bousset, pp. 177-80). ‘The incarna- 
tion was the simple assumption of a fleshly body, to break the power of 
“sin-in-the-flesh” (pp. 65-67; Bousset, p. 183). Paul viewed the death 
of Christ under a threefold aspect: forensic, as freeing from the Law, 
and as destroying the “body of sin” (pp. 100-102; Bousset, pp. 160-62). 
And so on. 

This following of Bousset, however, is distinctly not that of a copy- 
ist. Dr. Morgan has been convinced of the justice of almost all of 
Bousset’s conclusions, but he has made those conclusions thoroughly 
his own. His method of presentation is independent of Bousset’s, his 
choice of illustrative texts is usually different, and his treatment is on the 
whole more convincing. Indeed, most readers will think that he has 
followed Bousset to improve on him. Dr. Morgan’s independence is 
exhibited particularly in his second “Part” (pp. 113-270), in which the 
conclusions are elaborated according to the more conventional divisions 
of Paulinism. This elaboration is always faithful to the premises, but 
it advances far beyond them; compare especially the important chapter 
on “Ethics” (pp. 178-97). 

The most thorough departure appears in the treatment of the Sacra- 
ments (pp. 203-27). Dr. Morgan protests against assigning ex opere 
operato conceptions to Paul, for the apostle’s outlook left no room for 
such conceptions. To be saved by faith and to be saved by a rite are 
antinomies. To be nourished by faith and to be nourished by a rite are 
likewise antinomies. And there can be no doubt as to Paul’s choice 
of antinomies, for his attitude toward faith is fundamental. 

This argument is not very convincing. The appeal to the necessity 
of unified thinking is always hazardous in historical reconstruction, 
particularly in the domain of religion. And it is most hazardous in 
the case of a man like Paul, who stood midway between two thought- 
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worlds. Dr. Morgan realizes this partly when he writes (p. 212), ‘He 
[Paul] has not fully grasped the distinction between symbol and efficient 
cause, or its far-reaching importance.” 

This phrase, “has not fully grasped the distinction,” is the key to 
much more than the obscurities in Pauline sacramentalism. It is the 
key to very much in Paulinism, and Bousset’s chief failure lies in ignor- 
ing this and in insisting on too close a unity in Paul’s thinking. There is 
not “a’’ Pauline theology. There are at least two, one based on Jewish 
categories and the other on Hellenistic. Older expositors endeavored 
to force everything into a scheme deducible from Pharisaism, but Bousset 
has run into the opposite error of ignoring the extent of genuinely Jewish 
thinking in Paul. The result is a distorted picture, which makes too 
absolute a cleavage between the various stages in the earliest Christian 
development. Bousset’s presentation is wonderfully clear and attrac- 
tive, with its sharply defined strata, but this very sharpness of definition 
is untrue to the nature of theological development. 


Burton Scotr Easton 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curcaco, ILL. 


A THEOLOGY FOR THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Like a breath of fresh air from the living world the message of Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch’s book sweeps through the musty halls of the 
conventional theological edifice.t Its virility and originality eloquently 
testify to the great loss which Christian thinking has suffered in the 
recent death of the author. It compels attention to phases of life 
and experience which, although of primary importance today, found 
little or no place in the traditional expositions of Christian convictions. 
It cannot fail to stimulate everyone to profitable thinking. As Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch himself said, “This book had to be written some- 
time.” The host of Christian ministers who are beginning to feel the 
importance of the social point of view will be grateful that the pioneer 
interpretation of the social gospel was undertaken by one who embodied 
so pre-eminently in his life the spirit of that gospel. 

The social gospel represents a moral passion for the welfare of men 
rather than a supreme concern for one’s individual salvation. The 
fundamental ideas underlying our inherited theology are mainly those 


*A Theology for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rauschenbusch. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. 279 pages. $1.50. 
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which concern the individual’s relation to the God of the universe. 
Man’s nature and destiny are judged in relation to a metaphysical 
doctrine of God. Professor Rauschenbusch completely reverses this 
order of thinking. He is first of all concerned to know the moral and 
religious facts of man’s life in its social relationships. The content of his 
religion is derived precisely from the social interests which lie so close 
to his heart. He has almost nothing to say about God as a cosmic 
being. It is only in so far as God is concerned with human welfare that 
this social theology has any place for him. 

The discussion begins with the doctrine of sin. If it be true that this 
age is lacking in a sense of sin, the reason for this lack is to be found in the 
persistence in theology of the pale abstraction called “sin” in the 
standard textbooks rather than in any such “new theology” as is here 
suggested. Because of the attempt to trace all sin to Adam “theology 
has had little to say about the contributions which our more recent 
forefathers have made to the sin and misery of mankind. The social 
gospel would rather reserve some blame for them, for their vices have 
afflicted us with syphilis, their graft and their wars have loaded us’ with 
public debts, and their piety has perpetuated despotic churches and 
unbelievable creeds.” The social point of view makes terribly real the 
transmission of sin. Hurtful ideals become embodied in social sanctions, 
and every child is thus inevitably educated in such a way as to become 
a partaker in the evils which ought to be eradicated. Rauschenbusch’s 
exposition of the social conception of sin is one of the most original and 
valuable contributions of the book. It is further expanded in a power- 
ful chapter entitled “The Superpersonal Forces of Evil.” Social 
groups possess a psychological character and exercise a potent com- 
pulsion over the thoughts and actions of men. Because states are 
what they are, citizens of those states are now engaged in mutual 
slaughter, although the individuals on one side of the battle have no 
grievance against the individuals on the other side. Business is so 
organized as inevitably to draw men into the competitive struggle where 
generosity gives way to shrewdness. The superpersonal realms may 
have evil or good characters. No individual can live in defiance of 
their standards. Unless these social groups shall be righteous, individual 
righteousness is difficult, if not impossible. In the place of the Kingdom 
of Satan which has played so large a part in the theology of the past, 
Rauschenbusch would put this social “Kingdom of Evil.” Salvation 
means rescue from its power. But such salvation can come only through 
social redemption. The superpersonal forces must come under the 
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“law of Christ” if Christian life is to be made completely possible for 
individuals. 

The positive counterpart to this Kingdom of Evil is the Kingdom of 
God.. To be saved means to belong to this kingdom. Professor Rausch- 
enbusch holds that the central idea in the teaching of Jesus was that of 
the kingdom. He traces the inadequacy of theology in the past to its 
neglect of this fundamental doctrine. “If theology is to offer an ade- 
quate doctrinal basis for the social gospel, it must not only make room 
for the doctrine of the Kingdom of God, but give it a central place and 
revise all other doctrines so that they will articulate organically with it” 
(p. 131). Traditional Christianity shifted emphasis from the kingdom 
to the church. It thus lost the revolutionary and democratic idealism 
which belongs to the conception of the kingdom, and in consequence 
became the custodian of special privilege. “The Kingdom of God 
breeds prophets; the church breeds priests and theologians” (p. 137). 
“Tt [the kingdom] sees, not doctrines or rites to be conserved and per- 
petuated, but resistance to be overcome and great ends to be achieved” 
(p. 140). 

Since the conception of the kingdom is thus made normative, it is 
important to know just how it is defined. It is here that those who are 
sticklers for exactness will find a weak place in the system. There is no 
careful exegetical or historical study to determine precisely the content 
of the phrase as Jesus used it; yet Jesus is valued as the “initiator of the 
Kingdom.” “The Kingdom of God is humanity organized according 
to the will of God” (p. 142). This involves “the divine worth of life 
and personality” and “a progressive reign of love in human affairs,” 
expressing itself in the elimination of exploitation of men and the estab- 
lishment of a democratic society with equal opportunities for all. This 
conception, while undoubtedly expressing fundamental emphases of 
Jesus’ own idealism, is easily seen to be really the expression of the 
author’s own social hope. This ideal unquestionably has been stimu- 
lated and developed by a study of Jesus’ teachings, but it comes 
quite as truly from the human appeal of modern life. While the noble 
message of the book is actually derived from the living prophetic experi- 
ence of a modern Christian, the attempt to propound it all under the 
authority of Jesus leads to historical difficulties. 

The significance of Jesus is sought in the fact that he was the “‘initia- 
tor of the Kingdom of God.” In his Christology Rauschenbusch shows 
the strong influence of the Ritschlian point of view. Jesus appears as a 
unique individual who taught a perfect theology so far as the social 
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gospel is concerned. This originally perfect Christianity was soon 
corrupted by ‘that wave of ‘Hellenization’ which nearly swamped the 
original gospel” (p. 147). As initiator of the kingdom, the important 
thing about Jesus is his moral will and his social sympathy. It is his 
“unity with the will of God” rather than a divine essence which de- 
scribes his significance. Schleiermacher’s ‘definition of Jesus in terms 
of a perfect God-consciousness is reproduced with the social rather than 
the individual-mystical emphasis. “Jesus experienced God in a new 
way.” “This consciousness of God which we derive from Jesus is 
able to establish centres of spiritual strength and peace which help to 
break the free sweep of evil in social life. Jesus set love into the centre 
of the spiritual universe, and all life is illuminated from that centre” 
(p. 154). 

With these ideas the theology of the book is virtually complete. 
It might be summarized as follows. We find ourselves living in a social 
world where evil is active on every hand thwarting human welfare. 
Religion should deliver us from these evils. Jesus has provided deliver- 
ance by giving to men the ideal of the Kingdom of God and above all by 
initiating such a socially creative regenerative attitude that in his ideal 
and especially in his personal life there is communicated a moral power 
and a spiritual enthusiasm which will purify men from evil passions and 
bring them together in the fellowship of the kingdom. This means not 
only personal transformation, but the redemption of evil superpersonal 
forces. 

The last few chapters of the book are secondary in importance. To 
the reviewer it seemed that the principal reason for including them was 
that the author found before him certain time-honored theological 
terms, such as revelation, the Holy Spirit, the sacraments, and atone- 
ment, and determined to show how these might receive a social interpre- 
tation. Revelation is the prophetic spirit animating every social 
reformer. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are rites which have been 
sadly perverted in the history of the church, but which might become 
symbols of a social consecration. Eschatology has indulged in orgies 
of uncontrolled imagination, but may be redeemed if it expresses 
faith in a future dominated by social justice. In this connection Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch gives us a delightfully suggestive modern picture 
of the doctrine of future retribution when he portrays those who have 
exploited others sentenced in the next life to make good the social 
wrongs which they have inflicted in this life. It is a gospel far richer 
in spiritual content than the crude picture of heaven and hell with 
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which we are familiar. The final chapter on atonement is an effort to 
give social significance to the death of Christ. In what sense did Jesus 
bear our sins? The social point of view enables us to see that Jesus was 
killed by social forces. Ecclesiastical narrowness, political corruption, 
miscarriage of justice, the mob spirit, militarism, and class contempt 
were really responsible for the death of Jesus. But these are super- 
personal forces which are active to a greater or less extent in all men. 
In so far as we keep them alive we are guilty of the very sins which put 
Jesus to death. It is not a forensic or a vicarious penalty which Jesus 
bears. It is the actual consequence of the actual sins of which we are 
guilty. The redemptive power of his death is found in its capacity to 
evoke repentance from us, in its revelation of divine, self-sacrificing 
love, and in its reinforcement of prophetic religion. In this exposition 
comes a curiously anthropomorphic representation of the effect of the 
death of Jesus on God: “The death of Jesus must have been a great 

If the principle of forgiving love had not been 
in the heart of God before, this experience would fix it there. If he had 
ever thought and felt like the Jewish Jehovah, he would henceforth 
think and feel as the Father of Jesus Christ” (p. 264). With this may 
be compared another statement: “He [Jesus] not only saved humanity; 
he saved God. He gave God his first chance of being loved and of escap- 
ing from the worst misunderstandings conceivable” (p. 175). One 
wonders if such statements would have been made if the author had not 
been laboring under the apologetic necessity of giving some kind of 
content to the traditional conception of the atonement as removing an 
obstacle to God’s ability to forgive. 

This brings us to a concluding remark concerning the method of 
theologizing employed. The social conception, which is so admirably 
evident in the content of the message, has not been carried ovér into 
the realm of method. The author gives us a social gospel but not a sotvial- 
way of theologizing. The norm for theology is the Kingdom of God, * 
which was central in Jesus’ thought and teaching. But this normative 
place of the kingdom in theological thinking rests back on the socially 
unexplained divine initiation of the kingdom by Jesus. “The Kingdom 
of God is divine in its initiation, progress, and consummation. It was 
initiated by Jesus Christ, in whom the prophetic spirit came to its 
consummation, it is sustained by the Holy Spirit, and it will be brought 
to its fulfilment by the power of God in his own time 
dom of God, therefore, is miraculous all the way, and is the continuous 
revelation of the power, the righteousness, and the love of God”’ (p. 139). 
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Would not Catholic theology say almost exactly the same things about 
the church? This is the language of a theology which justifies its 
doctrines by appeal to a superhuman authority rather than by consulting 
the exigencies of social life. The method of theologizing demanded by 
the social gospel would consist in such a historical exposition of growing 
life as to make self-evident the principles which must receive worshipful 
attention if humanity is to be rightly served. The strongest portions of 
the book are those in which this straightforward, prophetic interpreta- 
tion of social situations is given. But the influence of the Ritschlian 
point of view has prevented Rauschenbusch from that thoroughgoing 
historical-social interpretation which would connect the present situa- 
tion with the past out of which it grew, and at the same time sug- 
gest the better future which is the goal of our faith and hope. The 
actual content which is given in the book to the Kingdom of God is so 
modern, so compatible with social historical interpretations, so com- 
pletely devoted to the religious needs and opportunities of the modern 
world, that the methodological retention of an appeal to a socially un- 
explained authority suddenly invading history in the past has little 
real effect on the actual exposition. An ounce of such virile, inspiring 
religion is worth a pound of methodology. The author has rendered a 
great service and will deserve the gratitude of hundreds of Christian 
leaders and teachers who are becoming aware that the social gospel 
possesses power and inspiration such as are found only in great periods 
of religious revival. 


GERALD Brrney SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STUDY IN SCHOLASTICISM 


In recent years there have been four prominent works devoted to the 
history and content of mediaeval scholasticism: those by Father Denifle, 
by Clemens Biumker, by the Belgian professor De Wulf, and by R. 
Seeberg, in the seventeenth volume of the new Realenzyklopidie. Of 
these writers, the first three are Catholics, the last Protestant. But all of 
these works have handled the subject along the old lines and were not 
distinguished for novelty of treatment. They were works of erudite 
but conventional interpretation. 

Unless the reviewer is in error of judgment, the present work’ marks 
a new point of departure and a wholly new and original method of 

 Vorgeschichte und Jugend der mittelalterlichem Scholastik: eine kirchen-historische 


Vorlesung. Von Franz Overbeck, aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Carl Albrecht 
Bernoulli. Basel: Schwabe, 1917. xii+315 pages. M. 7. 
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explication of the nature and content of mediaeval scholasticism. For it 
attempts to interpret mediaeval scholasticism in the light of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy and the modern psycho-analysis of Freud and Jung. Ina 
word, it is a trans-valuation—to use the Nietzschean term—of scholastic 
philosophy, an investigation of its moral concepts and a criticism of its 
moral values, interwoven with enough purely historical material to give 
the subject basic texture. 

In order to understand the genesis and composition of this book one 
needs to know something of the history of the author. Overbeck 
was for many years professor of church history in the University of Basel 
and died in 1905. He was a colleague and intimate friend of Nietzsche, 
who was professor of philology there from 1869 to 1879. Other members 
of. this, circle were Jakob Burckhardt, the well-known author of The 
Renaissance, Paul Rée, the psychologist, and Késelitz, the musician. 
Everyone who has read much of Nietzsche’s biography knows that he 
had the admirable quality of imparting his mood to others and of stimulat- 
ing their thinking by hisown. Overbeck, whose friendship for Nietzsche 
has found its scriptor rerum gestarum in Bernoulli’s two-volume work, 
Overbeck und Nielasche (Jena, 1908), with whom Nietzsche lived for 
some time and who administered the pension of $600, which the authori- 
ties of the university granted to Nietzsche upon his retirement owing to 
ill health, derived much from this intimate personal contact with the 
author of Thus Spake Zarathustra." From Nietszche he got the moral 
and ethical Hintergrund, as he got the biological from Freud and Jung. 
It is no wonder that from such association we have a new treatment of 
scholasticism. Bernoulli, who has edited these lectures from Overbeck’s 
manuscript, is quite justified in saying that Overbeck’s examination 
is likely to mark a new era in the study of scholasticism. Even though 
one may not agree with all that is here said of the mediaeval scholastics 
and their system of philosophy, the originality, the suggestiveness, the 
stimulus of this book are very great. It is a new and positive contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. 

Overbeck was naturally drawn to writing upon scholasticism from his 
profound study of church history and theology. He was a deep and 
enthusiastic student. He wrote to Nietzsche on July 4, 1887: “ Knowl- 
edge is a joy to me.” Nevertheless, in spite of his interest in the new 
interpretation he had in mind, Overbeck looked forward with some 

* Overbeck was a large contributor to the German newspapers and yazettes in 


regard to Nietzsche. For a list of his articles see Miigge, Nietzsche, His Life and 
Work, p. 413. 
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misgiving to the opening of the autumn semester of that year. On 
October 24 he wrote again to Nietzsche: ‘“‘ Morgen fange ich mein neues 
Kolleg iiber Scholastik an und stehe im Anfang in ominiéser Weise unter 
dem Eindruck, wie es der europidischen Menschheit nur méglich war, 
sich aus dem Wiiste wiederherauszufinden, mit dem sie ins Mittelalter 
trat und den sie zunichst noch hiaufte.” Overbeck’s doubts were dissi- 
pated by the success of the course which was repeated and enlarged in 
after-years. Indeed, Herr Professor Bernoulli, his literary executor and 
intimate friend, to whose devotion we are indebted for the preparation 
and publication of these lectures, says that the memory of this brilliant 
course still pervades the halls of the university. 

It is like the west wind on a keen October morning or the sting of the 
salt sea spray to come upon the ideas and even the terminology of 
Nietzsche in such a mediaeval milieu as scholastic philosophy. Scholasti- 
cism to Overbeck was a slavish system of philosophy and morality in 
which submission was obedience; it was a double morality of cruelty and 
pity. It was a philosophy of the grave, for it took men from among: 
the living. Overbeck had the same contempt that Nietzsche had for a 
philosophy whose superstructure was based upon ideas which were 
repugnant to the intelligent mind—that feeling that sinful man owed a 
debt to the deity because of man’s first disobedience and the fruit of 
the forbidden tree, and the paradoxical solution of God offering himself 
in his own flesh and blood in atonement for the inherited guilt of mankind. 
He sees in scholasticism that baneful building up of priestly power and 
the turning of life against life which Nietzsche so arraigned; whereas 
natural man should believe as a plant believes, in the sun. He has scorn 
for the dictum of St. Thomas Aquinas that the saved are happier in 
heaven because of the sufferings of the damned, and supreme contempt 
for the faith of the Middle Ages. 

The late Sir Leslie Stephen has written: “The vast development of 
scholastic philosophy in the Middle Ages showed only how far unlimited 
ingenuity and subtlety may lead in the wrong direction.” No one needs 
to be told today that scholasticism is a system which had its day and has 
ceased tobe. But, even though it has disappeared as a system, scholastic 
influences are still all too vivid forces in some quarters of thought. 
Destructive criticism has its value, and one rises from a reading of this 
book with the sense that he has read a masterly essay in that species of 
criticism. The work ought to be translated if only for the antiseptic 
quality of thought which characterizes it. The editor has faithfully 
preserved the lecture form of the original manuscript, a fact which gives 
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the subject the added impression of direct address to the reader, as if he 
were before Overbeck himself in the classroom. There is not a heavy 
page in the book; it is wholly free from “bookishness’’ or “dry-as- 
dustiness.’’ The bibliographies are excellent and are chiefly the work 
of the editor. The table of contents is good, but there is no index. 


JaMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University oF CHICAGO 


TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGY 


This book’ is an outgrowth of Professor Mayor’s lectures on the 
Apology in the divinity schools at Cambridge. About 1892 he collected 
his notes in an interleaved copy of Oehler’s text (Halle, 1849), adding to 
them from time to time for a period of fifteen years with the intention of 
publishing them ultimately—in fact he did publish the notes to chap- 
ters i-v, with an introduction, in the Journal of Philology, XXI (1893), 
259-95. Upon the death of Professor Mayor in 1910 his executors 
requested Professor Souter to prepare the notes for publication, a task 
the difficulty of which will be readily understood by anyone who is 
familiar with Mayor’s notes on Juvenal and the third book of Pliny’s 
Letters. Professor Souter has not only reduced a great mass of material 
to order, but has added valuable notes of his own. Mayor’s notes are 
not exhaustive—they were intended as a supplement to the earlier 
commentaries. For this reason, and because they consist in large 
measure of citations from the Greek and Latin and references to the 
literature, the lack of the author’s finishing hand is felt less than in most 
cases of posthumous publication. The result is what Souter correctly 
describes as “‘ by far the best commentary ever published” on the A pology. 
In view of the extreme difficulty of the Latin and the lack of notes of a 
more elementary character, a translation has been added, which will 
appeal to the average user of the book as much as any other feature. 

The Introduction is a reprint of the article in the Journal of Philology, 
with the addition of a bibliography of the important works on Tertullian 
that have appeared since 1893. 

The notes and translation deserve a better text than Oehler’s. 
Souter, however, does not always follow this in his translation. The 
divergences are generally pointed out, but the source of the accepted 

*Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani A pologeticus. The text of Oehler annotated, 


with an Introduction, by John E. B. Mayor. With a translation by Alex. Souter. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1917. xx+496 pages. 12s. 6d. P 
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reading is not always given; even where the translator follows Mayor’s 
reading, Oehler’s text is unchanged, e.g., p. 24, 25, im verecundiam 
Oehler, inverecundiam Mayor and Souter; p. 28, 32, virulentiam Oehler, 
iurulentiam Mayor and Souter; p. 58, 13, producto Oehler, producto 
Mayor and Souter; p. 126, 14, ex voluntate Oehler, involuntate Mayor and 
Souter. In some cases the translator has followed a variant reading 
without calling attention to the fact, e.g., p. 6, 1, guia Oehler, transla- 
tion “what,” some manuscripts have quod; p. 58, 4, iustitiae innocentia 
Oehler, translation “justice and innocence,” a variant reading. The 
punctuation of the text and translation does not always correspond, 
€.g., P. 4, 32, certe damnati maerent ends a sentence, while in the transla- 
tion it begins the new sentence; p. 28, 4-6, the wé-clause belongs with 
what precedes; in the translation it stands as an independent clause 
but goes with what follows; cf. also p. 132,9. The manuscript problem 
of the Apology is in such a chaotic condition (see Souter’s note, p. xvi) 
that an editor might well hesitate to make changes, even if he felt the 
need, and in this case the desire to print the work as the author left it was 
the controlling one. It would have been a great relief, however, if the 
spelling had been modernized. Ochler has Jupiter, thura, coeno, musito, 
mercenarius, Sylla, quatinus, nae (for ne); with one or two exceptions 
the revised form only is found in Mayor’s notes: adolatio (p. g0,'17) is 
corrected in a footnote. 

A few additions and corrections may be made in the notes: p. 166, 
6, on aditur, add Jerome, Tractatus in Marcum (Anecdota Maredsolana, 
III, 2, p. 327, 11); p. 170, 12,0n defendo=vindico, see Archiv f. lat. Lex. 
IL, 17, 18; p. 184, 33, on imstructu, correct Gen. to read Exod.; p. 214, 9, 
for Minucius 23, 1, read 21, g—the same error in Harper’s Lexicon; the 
Tacitus citation is not a parallel; p. 271, 14, on supputationem, add 
Arnobius 2. 71, Zeno i. tr. 9, 4, Martianus Capella 6, 609; correct Hier. 
in eccl. p. 395 to read 394; p. 297, 5, the reference to Seneca De benef. is 
i. 11. 1 instead of vii. 11. 1 (marked incorrect in the “Addenda et cor- 
rigenda,” p. viii); p. 400, 3, on caesionum, read Iuu. 3. 278 instead of 
3. 88—Mayor cites this passage of Tertullian in his note on Iuu. ad loc.; 
p. 446, 28, Mayor’s note “ Expressor here only” is incorrect; the word 
is found in Avienus 4. 38 and in Aug. in Ps. 54:22; p. 459, 6, domestica 
seditioni tela is from Juvenal 15. 64; a further parallel in Scriptores Hist. 
Aug. 22, I. 

The translation is excellent, neither too free nor too literal. Ina 
few cases there is room for dispute, e.g., p. 8, 14, need we press the mean- 
ing of sortitur, “cast lots”? p. 36, 28, otiosum est is translated “it needs 
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leisure”; the usual meaning, “useless,” “superfluous,” fits very well; 
p. 38, 12, caelo et terra is translated “from heaven or earth”—it should 
of course be “from heaven and earth,” the nouns in both Latin and 
English should be capitalized; p. 78, 29, gula is translated by “tongue.” 
The theologian will doubtless find other passages to which he will take 
exception. 

These criticisms are not intended to detract from the merits of the 
book. The work is a worthy monument to a great scholar, in which those 
who made its publication possible may well take pride. 


CuHartes H. BEEson 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


AN OUTLINE OF GREEK RELIGIOUS THINKING 


In a series of ten lectures prepared for the general reader Professor 
Clifford Herschel Moore has sketched the course of religious thinking 
among Greeks, Romans, and early Christians from Homer to Origen." 
It should be remembered that the book does not purport to be an account 
of all the religions of this period, but is designed as an outline of religious 
thought. As the author himself explains, his discussion is restricted to 
the Greek ideas about the nature of the gods, and to their concepts of 
the relations between gods and men and of man’s obligation toward the 
divine. These lectures are a most welcome contribution, coming as they 
do from the side of classical scholarship and from the pen of one 
thoroughly competent to speak with authority in his chosen field. 

Since the book is written for the general reader it is quite properly a 
statement of results rather than an exhibition of critical processes in the 
discussion of disputed problems. In the first place familiar phases in the 
religious thinking of Homer and Hesiod are clearly set forth. With 
equal clearness the second lecture, on Orphism, Pythagoreanism, and 
the Greek Mysteries, traverses a field with which the general reader is 
probably less familiar, but one which is of much importance for the 
understanding of Greek religious thinking. Two lectures are devoted 
mainly to the religious attitude of the Greek poets, particularly Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The significance of Plato and Aristotle 
for religion is expounded at considerable length; and of the later philos- 
ophies stoicism naturally receives most attention. The spread of Greek 


* Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the Triumph of Christianity. By 
Clifford Herschel Moore. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916. vii+385 
pages. $2.00. 
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religious thinking among the Romans and the migration of oriental 
cults from Asia and Egypt into the western half of the Roman Empire 
are briefly but satisfactorily described. 5 

The two closing lectures sketch the early history of Christian think- 
ing. Here the author practically transcribes in summarized form the 
opinions of Harnack as given in his History of Dogma. Jesus is said to 
have preached an ethical gospel hardly if at all colored by any strong 
interest in current Jewish apocalypticism. The next stage of Christian 
thinking is Paul’s gospel of atonement, faith, and moral regeneration. 
A third stage is reached in the Gospel of John with its emphasis upon 
Christ’s divine nature and the incarnation of the Logos. This is thought 
to mark the beginning of Greek influence upon Christianity, an influence 
which emerges more prominently in the apologists and the Alexandrians, 
culminating in Origen. No very marked influence from the mystery 
cults or from popular pagan religious ideas is discovered prior to the 
second century, when from this source asceticism and sacramental 
notions about baptism and the Lord’s Supper are supposed to have come 
into Christianity. These, as will be perceived, are the familiar views of 
Harnack and his school. Perhaps if the scope of the volume had per- 
mitted critical discussion, Professor Moore would have told us why he 
passes so lightly over the views of the more recent religionsgeschichtliche 


school which has now come to occupy so prominent a place in our 
interpretation of the history of early Christianity. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University oF CHICAGO 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WANG YANG-MING 


The interests and importance of the subject presented in this volume* 
cannot be overestimated when one considers how a system of thought 
so dynamic and original could have been evolved out of the Confucian 
classics after they had been interpreted and observed in formal and 

“static ways for over two thousand years. To state the history of Con- 
fucianism during these centuries in brief, it had passed through various 
interpretations and applications, but most of them had been limited to 
formal interpretations, until the twelfth century, under the Sung 
dynasty, witnessed a significant upheaval of metaphysical and ethical 
thoughts, thanks to the more or less original geniuses of the philosophers 

t The Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming. ‘Translated from the Chinese by Frederick 
Goodrich Henke. Introduction by James H. Tufts. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1916. xvii-+-512 pages. $2.50. 
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Lu, Chou, the brothers Cheng, and Chu. Two distinct tendencies are 
represented by these philosophers. Lu Hsiang-shan held a dynamic and 
monistic view of the universe and human life, while the view of Chu 
Hui-an was static and dualistic. Now the philosopher Wang, the sub- 
ject of this volume, who lived three hundred years after Lu, opposed the 
dualism and empiricism of Chu by emphasizing the unity of the universal 
reason and the individual intuition, or conscience. This was done 
partly by following in the footsteps of Lu and mainly by a strenuous 
mental struggle and drill of his own. He was not a mere thinker, but a 
soldier and statesman, who tried to embody his ideas and convictions 
in his life of difficult tasks and sad vicissitudes. He was an idealist, buta 
pragmatist, in a wider sense of the word. 

Wang left almost nothing in the way of a systematic treatise on his 
philosophy, but his ideas and discourses were faithfully recorded by his 
friends and disciples. Besides these records, there is a considerable 
number of his letters and miscellaneous writings, not only on philosophy 
and ethics, but on statecraft, political economy, and military affairs. 
Thus, naturally, these documents are of various styles, ranging from the 
regular classical style to the colloquial of daily use, including even his 
conversation in written language with a dumb man. Taking these facts 
into account, one cannot but admire the painstaking labor and patience 
of Dr. Henke, the translator of Wang’s philosophical writings and sayings 
as produced in this volume. His translation is very faithful to the 
original, though often too verbal and with occasional errors. He omits 
almost no word or phrase, and the reader can rely upon the translation 
as a whole as a reproduction of the original. Yet any reader should not 
be induced by the title of the book to think to get out of it a systematic 
or coherent view of Wang’s philosophy, but be careful and persevering 
enough to pick up the philosopher’s ideas out of a conglomerate of his 
sayings and writings. 

This last point induces the reviewer to express his wish that the 
translator had given a fuller introduction to the philosophy, not only 
elucidating Wang’s philosophical system as a whole, but pointing out 
its specific points, especially in contradistinction to Chu Hui-an.. The 
translator’s preface is too meager for this purpose, and his separate essay 
published in the Monist (1914) gives very little clue to the specific con- 
notations of Wang’s philosophic terms. One can imagine how obscure 
Marcus Aurelius would be if translated and introduced to readers who 
had no knowledge of Stoicism or of Roman life with only a few intro- 
ductory remarks on Stoic teaching. The present translator has done a 
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similar performance, or one even less intelligible, reproducing Wang’s 
technical terms, which are full of specific contentions on his part in 
opposition to his predecessors, as if they were common terms used among 
modern Western philosophers. Of course, a very keen-sighted reader 
could notice the specific bearings of Wang’s terminology, as Professor 
Tufts has done more or less accurately in his introduction. Neverthe- 
less, a good translation demands that the specific points of the original 
terminology be pointed out, by adding the original words in many cases 
and by explaining them in footnotes. But this has been done only very 
meagerly; for instance, the note on page 240 on the “intuitive faculty,” 
the philosopher’s cardinal doctrine, is inaccurate and misleading. 

Two points are to be emphatically criticized in this connection: that 
the translations of most technical terms are too plain, i.e., too modern, . 
and that most of them are more in accordance with Chu’s connotations 
than with Wang’s. These terms are too numerous to be fully listed in 
this connection; only a few important ones will be reviewed. 

Liang-chih is the cardinal point in the whole system of Wang’s 
philosophy and ethics, just like the vods of the Stoics or the déman in the 
Upanishads. It is the primeval creative principle of the universe as 
well as the prime mover of the human soul; and Wang emphasized the 
importance of realizing this fundamental force and intelligence in every- 
one’s untainted conscience. No one can expect any word in English 
to convey adequately these implications; yet the “intuitive knowledge,” 
“intuitive faculty of good,” as rendered by the translator are too strictly 
psychological. (It may be added that the reviewer would propose 
“prime conscience,” of course with explanatory remarks.) 

As a corollary to the doctrine of liang-chih, the phrase chih-chih or 
chih-liang-chih means “ to realize the liang-chih,”’ “to bring the liang-chih 
to full light and efficiency” (both in thought and life), whereas the 
translator’s renderings are: “to extend knowledge to the. utmost,” 
“to extend the use of intuitive knowledge of good to the utmost.” These 
are contrary to Wang’s contentions, that “knowledge of things” and 
“extending” it, as understood and emphasized by Chu Hui-an, are not 
only useless, but harmful, and that the real knowledge consists, not in 
extending the use of perception and reasoning, but in concentrating one’s 
own mind (or soul, if you please) to the innermost depth of the “prime 
conscience,” which is of course intuitive but in a very special sense. 
This is emphasized, for instance, in a passage on p. 212, of which the 
translation is very inadequate, because the translator has used the word 
“extending” for “to get to the bottom,” “to fully realize,” or “to evolve 
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out of the prime source.” Moreover, the translation has obscured the 
issue between Wang and Chu by using the same “extending” for both 
philosophers. By the way, the translator’s “good-evil mind” used in 
this passage is ambiguous, because it is the same word as “mind which 
is able to discriminate between right and wrong,” as found in other 
passages (p. 232, etc.). 

Similarly with the phrases “natural law,” “moral law,” “heaven- 
given principle”’ for ¢‘ien-li; “passion-nature,” “vital force,’’ “feeling”’ 
for ch‘i; “principles” for li; “nature” for sing; “investigation of things’’ 
for ko-mu; “path of duty” for tao, etc. In these the renderings are 
mostly in accordance with Chu’s interpretations and often contrary to 
Wang’s specific contentions. We cannot enter into these discussions, 
but one instance will suffice to show the translator’s wavering. Com- 
pare p. 214 and p. 311, where Wang discusses the meaning of the word ko 
and the translator has failed to catch Wang’s contention against Chu. 
Of course the difficulty here, as in many other passages, is that the two 
philosophers based their respective teachings and practices upon different 
interpretations of the same words and phrases found in the classics, and 
consequently a certain amount of ambiguity may be inevitable in repro- 
ducing those passages. Yet a clear discrimination is all the more 
necessary. At any rate, the translator has rendered those phrases more 
in the sense of Chu’s interpretations than in Wang’s, as we have remarked 
above. The result is that many.of Wang’s specific contentions are much 
obscured. 

The missing of the philosopher’s specific characteristics may be 
illustrated by another instance. The word kung-fu, originally derived 
from Buddhist “meditation,” had a vital bearing on Wang’s thought 
and life. It meant a methodical drill of mental attitude, spiritual 
exercise, so to speak, whether in quiet sitting or in active life. The 
translation is throughout simply “task”’ or “ work,” and in some passages 
the word is omitted. The inadequacy of these renderings is shown, for 
instance, on p. 55, ll. 2-3; p. go, l. 1 from bottom; p. 105, ll. 10-12; 
p. 128, ll. 5-3 from bottom; p. 149, |. 7 from bottom; p. 186, 1. 14 from 
bottom; p. 190, l. 3, etc. The reader may ponder on these passages and 
see whether Wang’s special mental drill is represented. 

Another defect of the translation is closely connected with the point 
cited above, that due heed has not been paid to the relation and reaction 
between Buddhism and the later Confucianists, including Chu and 
Wang. In fact, the upheaval of Confucian philosophy in the twelfth 
century was largely a result of Buddhist influence, a point which needs 
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a separate study. In spite of the opposition, in many points, of these 
Confucianists to Buddhism, their philosophic conceptions and termi- 
nology were largely borrowed from Buddhism. Not only the distinction 
and correlation between the metaphysical entity (#7) and phenomenal 
manifestation (yung), between empirical knowledge and mystic intuition, 
but’ many phrases and conceptions concerning spiritual exercise and 
meditative life entered the Confucian arena from Buddhism. The philos- 
opher Wang followed, in this respect, the footsteps of the Sung philos- 
ophers, especially of Lu Hsiang-shan, and some of the cardinal points 
of his metaphysics and spiritual exercise can hardly be grasped without 
referring to the Buddhist background of the system. How much the 
translator has oscillated in his understanding of Wang’s thought on 
the metaphysical entity and phenomenal manifestations is shown in the 
variety, seemingly rather arbitrary, of his translations of these terms, 
where they are correlated or separately treated. “Structure,” “natural 
disposition,” “original nature,” “nature,” “original character,” “begin- 
ning characteristics,” “underlying substance,” “original form’’—these 
are words for ¢%, the metaphysical entity; while yung, phenomenal 
manifestation, is rendered by “use,” “functioning,” “function,” “mani- 
festations”’ (pp. 53, 58, 59, 88, 91, 108, 121, 124, 154, 156, 167, 192, 206, 
207, 211, 274, 300, 342, 344, etc.). Moreover, on p. 121 alone the phrase 
“natural condition” is used for either of the two conceptions (i.e., 
“natural condition and functioning” and “structure and natural condi- 
tion” for the two terms), and on p. 274 the two are combined to “ original 
function.” This shows how the translator has missed a very important 
point in Wang’s metaphysics, viz., that he accepted, together with the 
Sung philosophers, the Buddhist distinction between the entity and 
manifestation, and yet emphasized, as in the case of the Tien-tai school 
of Buddhist philosophy, the correlative unity of the two conceptions. 
Similarly, the neglect, on the part of the translator, of the Hindu 
inheritance in Wang’s philosophy is shown in the very imperfect render- 
ing of those passages concerning the spiritual illumination in meditation. 
Kung-fu is one of the missed points. To cite some more: “The little 
intuitive knowledge” (p. 150), “the little intelligence and cleverness” 
(p. 169), “this small part of intuitive knowledge” (p. 178)—these are 
obscure and misleading, if not erroneous, renderings of Wang’s state- 
ments of his mind, or better “prime conscience,” bright and illuminated 
at the infinitesimal point, so to speak, which, however, is enough to 
illumine the cosmos. This point may best be illustrated by comparing 
it with the utterances of the Upanishads on the dé#man, such as Chhan- 
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dogya (III, 14. 3). Can the translator’s words convey this mysticism 
of Wang Yang-ming? Similarly, “seek better circumstances” (p. 110), 
“a thing to trifle with” (p. 200), “the thing that oversees the mind” 
(p. 243), “the mind which has regard for itself” (p. 244), “bring one’s 
thought to one’s notice” (p. 248)—these are either very faint or decidedly 
mistaken renderings of the phrases referring to the brightness of the 
spiritual illumination and perpetual illumination. 

Or, again, can any reader imagine that the following two passages 
refer to one and the same original? They are: “Surely what you have 
said is of no immediate concern to me, for I have already made prepara- 
tion for all sorts of imaginable circumstances”’ (p. 75); and “When all 
nature is exuberant in growth, it is also peaceful, calm, and free from any 
thought for itself” (p. 104). In fact the original refers to a Taoist- 
Buddhist sentence expressing that the ultimate reality is a “vacuity” 
(i.e., transcends all phenomenal distinctions), and yet contains in itself 
the source, or germs, of all manifestations. 

Without citing more similar instances and minor mistakes, let us 
point out two of the most serious mistakes. On p. 128 a disciple’s 
inquiry is stated thus: “Apprehensiveness is present as the result of 
one’s ignorance.” The real meaning is: apprehensiveness (to use the 
translator’s word) and cautiousness are a method of mental drill to be 
adopted when one does not know just the point (of thought to be thought 
in meditation). The point has to do with the Buddhist method of 
sati, and Wang’s contention was designed to impress upon his disciples 
that this state of mental drill ought to be directed toward the awakening 
of the “prime conscience,’ and not the suppression of all thought, as 
Wang understood Buddhism to insist on. The meaning of the passage 
is clear when parallel passages are referred to, as in pp. 147, 183, 243, 245, 
260-61, 264, 369, 420, etc., where the translator offers us better renderings. 

On p. 199 the translator has Wang say: “ After I had been at Lung- 
ch‘ang I did not discuss the meaning of the intuitive knowledge of good, 
for I was not able to interpret it.”” This astonishing translation almost 
nullifies Wang’s life, effort, and deeds; because that day (in fact, at 
midnight) at Lung-ch‘ang was the most significant juncture in Wang’s 
whole life, when he underwent a sudden conversion and attaimed the 
great illumination in the truth of the “prime conscience.”” Wang’s life 
since then was nothing but a master’s life in endeavoring to realize that 
truth in his life and to transmit it to his disciples and posterity. A little 
care should have prevented the translator from mistaking “I have had 
nothing but’’ for “I did not discuss.” Even apart from the letters, how 
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could the translator have rendered the passage in question as he has 
done, since he himself had stated Wang’s great life-event in his biography 
(p. 13), and must have known that most of the writings translated be- 
longed to Wang’s later years, after his day at Lung-ch‘ang? For 
example, how could any writer have Christ say: “After I had been 
baptized in the Jordan I did not preach the Kingdom of God, for I was 
not able to interpret it”? 

In spite of these and other defects and mistakes, the work of trans- 
lation must have been a long, arduous, and painstaking one. The 
reviewer appreciates the translator’s labor, but would suggest ways in 
which the work could have been improved and made more useful. 
These suggestions may be summarized as follows: 

1. That a general introduction be added, stating the philosophic 
system of Wang as a whole and pointing out carefully its specific points, 
especially with reference to his contentions against the Sung philosophers, 
as well as to his relation with Buddhism and Taoism. 

2. That his biography be rewritten, with a special care for his psycho- 
logical development, taking materials from his letters instead of from 
the rather tedious and disconnected accounts made by his disciples, as 
reproduced in the present volume. 

3. That Wang’s terminology be thoroughly remodeled and repro- 
duced in accordance with his specific contentions and connotations, and 
explanatory notes be added, together with the originals as far as possible 
(perhaps in the index, too), distinguishing them from Chu Hui-an’s 
interpretations. 

4. That cross-references be made to passages treating of similar sub- 
jects or describing the same events and experiences in the philosopher’s 
life. 

5. That most of the figurative expressions and allusions to ancient 
anecdotes be explained by notes. 

M. ANESAKI 


ImpertaL UNIVERSITY 
Toxyo 


BRIEF MENTION 


THACKERAY, H. St. J. The Letter of Aristeas. [Translations of Early Docu- 
ments, edited by W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box.] London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1917. xx+116 pages. $1.00. 

This new translation of the Letter of Aristeas brings another important document 
from the ancient world within easy reach of modern students. Mr. Thackeray has 
produced an altogether admirable edition. The introduction tells just those things 
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about the document that are needed for an adequate undérstanding of its contents. 
The date of the narrative is placed between 120 and 180 B.C., a position intermediate 
between that of Schiirer (200 B.c.) and that of Gritz (under Tiberias or Caligula) | 
Upon the debatable topic of the trustworthiness of the narrative a genuinely critical 
judgment is given. The translation reads well and is accompanied by brief and lucid 
explanatory notes which supplement and enrich the narrative at many points. 


J. M.P.S. 


DIFFENDORFER, RALPH E. Missionary Education in Home and School. New 

York: Abingdon Press, 1917. 407 pages. $1.50. 

Here is a book which sounds the emancipation of missionary education from a 
slavish devotion to the collection box and from a narrow view of what its materials 
are. Its thesis is as follows: ‘‘We are to include in missions the process of Chris- 
tianizing all our social relations in the community, in industry, in national life, and 
in international affairs.” Co-operation to this end is a moral problem with a range 
of activities from the “‘doing of chores” to “‘international altruism,”’ and involving the 
promotion of right attitudes and behavior. These aims are discussed chapter-wise 
under the heads of friendliness, sympathy, helpfulness, co-operation, stewardship and 
generosity, loyalty, and the sense of justice and honor. The intelligent strengthening 
and directing of these “‘springs of action—the native social impulses and feelings—”’ 
will tend to adequate missionary ideals, to a world-wide brotherhood, and to the 
enlistment of every Christian as an active agent in the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. 

The second part of the book outlines special methods of missionary education 
for the different periods in the individual life. The principles which govern the making 
of modern curricula are used in the adaptation of missionary material and in accord- 
ance with the usual departmental divisions from childhood through adult life. 

Questions for further study and discussion, together with a bibliography, are 
given at the end of each chapter, thus affording an adequate textbook while not 
detracting from its interest for consecutive reading. F. G. W. 


Hotton, J. GERTRUDE. The Missionary Education of Juniors. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, 1917. 
iv+140 pages. $0.60. \ 

This is a handbook intended primarily for those who work with the older children 
of the church school. However, those who are concerned with the task of religious 
education in general should not overlook this helpful volume. The missionary enter- 
prise is looked upon as the practical working out of the principles of Christianity. 
How boys and girls who are beginning to read with pleasure, who are now construc- 
tively active, and who are getting a glimpse of the extent of the world may be animated 
in a normal fashion by the Christian spirit is the question which is answered. The 
author tells how to start out with the interests which make up the home and com- 
munity life.and to widen out in a wholesome way so as to take in those which are 


remote. Many of the puzzling problems which confront all earnest parents and 
teachers are illuminated by this discussion. F. G. W. 
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SAUNDERS, K. J. Adventures of the Christian Soul. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1916. xiv-+145 pages. 35. 6d. 

This volume is based upon an essay which in 1908 won the Burney prize at the 
University of Cambridge and was later elaborated into a series of lectures given at 
various colleges in India. In its eight chapters the author gives some account of the 
subconscious, the religion of childhood and of adolescence, conversion, and certain 
aspects of Christian mysticism. While the Introduction states as the main thesis of 
the book the view “‘that there is, deep-seated at the heart of all the worthiest types of 
religious experience, a sane yet passionate love, and that only if this love has an 
Object who is real and worthy and who responds to it can its wonderful fruits be 
accounted for,” the book itself is more in the nature of a general discussion of the 
themes indicated by the chapter headings. The author shows considerable acquaint- 
ance with the more recent literature of the psychology of religion, particularly with 
the writings of American psychologists. There are frequent citations from James, 
Coe, Pratt, Starbuck, Irving King, Stanley Hall, and others. The treatment is for 
the most part balanced and fairly objective. One agrees with the author in his refusal 
to glorify the subconscious at the expense of the conscious, in holding that religion is 
“natural and innate in the child consciousness,” in the view that “‘the normal age for 
decisive religious conviction” is from thirteen to fourteen. However, the author deals 
with conversion as if it were typically an adolescent rather than an adult phenomenon, 
whereas the radical experience more properly termed conversion is characteristically 
an adult phenomenon. The mystical type of experience is exalted too highly and at 
the expense of the experience of “the ordinary religious soul”; religion must stand or 
fall by what is possible for the “ordinary religious soul.” One gains now and then 
the feeling that the author is interested in validating a perfectly conventional theology 
by appeal to the new science of the psychology of religion. An illustration of this 
appears on page 56, where the author says: “May it not be, then, that in the primitive 
family we see the great archetype of Love, the divine family of Heaven, the mutual 
love and service of the Holy Trinity, deeply represented and symbolized?” The 
author does not seem to realize that he has been carried beyond the field of the psy- 
chology of religion at such points. Indeed the thesis of his book, though not its 
discussion, is rather a question of ontology than one of psychology. pita 


Stronc, Aucustus Hopkins. A Tour of the Missions—Observations and 
Conclusions. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1918. xxii+223 
pages. $1.50. 

At the close of forty years’ noteworthy service as a theological teacher Dr. Strong 
goes to see how the gospel is transforming non-Christian peoples. More than a 
hundred of his pupils have been in the foreign mission field. Contrary to his personal 
wishes his coming was heralded, and he had an ovation all the way. Although he had 
expected to preach no more sermons and make no more addresses he was obliged to 
make fifty or sixty extemporized talks at churches, schools, and colleges. This book 
is a record of his impressions and conclusions, which he had not intended to publish. 
Such a record from a severely trained, widely cultivated, profoundly sincere mind and 
heart suffers from no lack of careful discrimination, positive conviction, and clear 
statement. 
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The mission fields visited are Japan, China, the Philippines, Burma, numerous 
points in India, Ceylon, and Java. Everywhere we have Dr. Strong’s reactions clean 
cut and unequivocal. The descriptions have the vivid literary touch that the dis- 
tinguished author is so capable of giving, and the reader gets striking impressions of 
lands, peoples, and religions. 

Dr. Strong is so repelled by the revolting marks of some of the non-Christian 
religions that he finds it difficult to see any value in any of them. In this respect he 
differs from Dr. Clough, who used to tell his audiences that if they could not or would 
not accept the gospel of Jesus Christ then they should live up to the teachings of their 
own religions. 

Many of Dr. Strong’s friends and admirers reading his closing chapters will regret 
to find him so disturbed. He seems almost to have lost hope. False teaching has 
gained a controlling influence in most of the theological schools, the ministry has been 
affected, and the taproot of the gospel and missions has been cut. He still believes 
that a mighty revival of religion is coming, and that we shall then get back to the old 
and secure foundations. As to his own denomination he says: “We Baptists must 
reform, or die.” 

Perhaps few of us contemplate with perfect equanimity the present world- 
situation, and the general reconstruction—social, political, and religious—that is put 
before us. That God is making a new world is pretty evident; that he will use us if 
we are willing to be used we cannot doubt; that the good work already done—to which 
Dr. Strong has been a large contributor—will be conserved general history seems to 
teach. Is it not a time for robust faith that the best is yet to be? When the Lord 
called, Abraham went out not knowing whither he went. wm 


WaurirtincHitt, O. G. [Editor}. La Chiesa e I Nuovi Tempi. Edita Dalla 
Direzione Della Scuola Teologica Battista. Rome: 1917. xxxi+307 
pages. Lire 3.50. 

This volume is No. 8 in the Library of Theological Studies. It is dedicated to all 
those of whatever religious faith who have suffered or suffer for the truth. It consists 
of an introduction of twenty-one pages and nine essays by as many Italian scholars. 

The introduction defines the main issues involved. The modern age for example 
is more exclusively scientific than any previous age; is characterized by the new criti- 
cism; and is in a very special sense democratic. The outstanding weaknesses of the 
church are: unbelief, inflexible orthodoxy, and the union of church and state. 

The subjects of the essays are: “The Church and the Churches”; “Church and 
State”; ‘“‘The Church and Social Questions”; ‘The Church and Philosophy— 
especially the Philosophy of Religion”; “The Church and Science”; ‘The Church 
and Criticism”; ‘The Church and Priesthood”; “The Church and Heresy”; “The 
Church and Morality.” 

Each of these subjects is, of course, a perennial problem, and the solution of no 
one of them is very near; yet they demand constant attention from many angles. 
Thus we are ever seeing them in larger and clearer proportions. 

These essays show wide reading, they are conceived and written in a liberal spirit, 
and the conclusions are sane. 

‘ J. W. M. 
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